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NOTE 

In giving this second volume of our father's Reminiscences 
to the press, we have left it as it came from his pen. He would 
undoubtedly have wished to revise it, perhaps even to change 
the character of certain passages, for he wrote down at random 
the recollections as they came to his mind. But we, upon 
whom the task he left unfinished has now devolved, believe 
it best to leave what he wrote as it stood. 

We cannot, however, allow these pages to go from us with- 
out acknowledging gratefully the devoted assistance of Miss 
Ruth Putnam, without whose aid we should not have been 
able so soon to prepare the work for publication. 

Agathe Schurz 
Marianne Schurz 
Carl Lincoln Schurz 

New Yokk, October, 1907. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ 



CHAPTER I 

On the 17th of September, 1852, my young wife and I 
entered the harbor of New York on board the fine packet-ship 
" City of London " after a voyage of twenty-eight days. There 
were at that period steamers^although only a few of them — 
regularly running between England and the United States. 
But a friend of ours who had visited this country several times 
had told us that a good, large sailing-ship was safer than a 
steamer, and more comfortable to persons liable to sea-sickness. 
Thus persuaded, we chose the packet " City of London," a fine 
ship of about two thousand tons, magnificent to look at. And 
we did not repent of our choice. Our stateroom was large and 
commodious, the captain, although a thoroughly sea-bred man, 
pohte and attentive, the table not bad, and the traveling com- 
pany agreeable. There were several hundred emigrants in the 
steerage, but only about twenty passengers in the cabin, among 
them a Yale professor and several New York merchants. I 
was not yet able to converse in English; but as the Yale pro- 
fessor spoke some German, and two or three of the New 
York merchants some French, there was amusing and instruct- 
ive entertainment enough. 

Having determined to make the United States my per- 
manent home, I was resolved to look at everything from the 
brightest side, and not to permit myself to be discouraged by 
any disappointment. 

I knew that my buoyant Rhenish blood would help me 
much. But I was not so sure as to whether my young wife, 
whose temperament was not so sanguine as mine and who had 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ 
grown up in easier conditions and in constant contact with sym- 
pathetic people, would be able as readily and cheerfully as I 
to accept the vicissitudes of life in a new country and a strange 
social atmosphere. But we were young — I twenty-three years 
old, and my wife eighteen — and much might be hoped from the 
adaptability of youth. Still, I was anxious that the first 
impression of the new country should be bright and inspiring 
to her. And that wish was at once gratified in the highest degree. 
The day on which we arrived in New York harbor could not 
have been more glorious. The bay and the islands surrounding 
it were radiant with sunlit splendor. When we beheld this spec- 
tacle, so surprisingly entrancing after a four- weeks' journey 
over the waste of waters, our hearts fairly leaped with joy. We 
felt as if we were entering, through this gorgeous portal, a world 
of peace and happiness. 

As we skirted the shore of Staten Island, with its fine coun- 
try houses and green lawns and massive clumps of shade trees, 
a delightful picture of comfort and contentment — Staten 
Island was then still a favorite summering place — I asked one 
of my fellow-passengers what kind of people lived in those 
charming dwellings. " Rich New Yorkers," said he. " And 
how much must a man have to be called a rich New Yorker? " 
I asked. " Well," he answered, " a man who has something 
like $150,000 or $200,000 or an assured income of $10,000 or 
$12,000 would be considered wealthy. Of course, there are men 
who have more than that — as much as a million or two, or even 
more." " Are there many such in New York? " " Oh, no, not 
many; perhaps a dozen. But the number of people who might 
be called ' well to do ' is large." " And are there many poor 
people in New York?" "Yes, some; mostly new-comers, I 
think. But what is called poverty here would, in many cases, 
hardly be called poverty in London or Paris. There are 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ 
scarcdy any hopelessly poor here. It is generally thought here 
that nobody need be poor." 

In the changing course of time I have often remembered 
this conversation. 

It was not easy to find a place of rest for our first night in 
the New World. We had heard of the Astor House as the 
best hostelry in New York. But the Astor House was full to 
overflowing, and so our carriage had laboriously to work its 
way from hotel to hotel, through the confusion of omnibuses 
and drays and other vehicles, up the thundering Broadway. But 
in none of them did we find a vacant room until finally we 
reached Fourteenth Street, where the Union Square Hotel, 
which has subsequently been turned into a theater and then 
into a hotel again, called the Morton House, offered to us a 
hospitable abode — a very plainly furnished room, but sufficient 
for our needs. 

The recollection of our first dinner at the Union Square 
Hotel is still vivid in my mind. It was a table d'hote, if I re- 
member rightly, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Dinner-time 
was announced by the fierce beating of a gong, an instrument 
which I heard for the first time on that occasion. The guests 
then filed into a large, bare dining-room with one long row of 
tables. Some fifteen or twenty negroes, clad in white jackets, 
white aprons, and white cotton gloves, stood ready to conduct 
the guests to their seats, which they did with broad smiles and 
curiously elaborate bows and foot scrapings. A portly colored 
head-waiter in a dress coat and white necktie, whose manners 
were strikingly grand and patronizing, directed their move- 
ments. When the guests were seated, the head-waiter struck a 
loud bell; then the negroes rapidly filed out and soon reap- 
peared carrying large soup tureens covered with bright silver 
covers. They planted themselves along the table at certain 
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intervals, standing for a second motionless. At another clang 
of their commander's bell they lifted their tureens high up and 
then deposited them upon the table with a bump that made the 
chandeliers tremble and came near terrifying the ladies. But 
this was not the end of the ceremony. The negroes held fast 
with their right hands to the handles of the silver covers until 
another stroke of the bell resounded. Then they jerked oif the 
covers, swung them high over their heads, and thus marched off 
as if carrying away their booty in triumph. So the dinner went 
on, with several repetitions of such proceedings, the negroes 
getting all the while more and more enthusiastic and bizarre in 
their performances. I was told that like customs existed at 
other hotels, but I have never seen them elsewhere executed with 
the same perfection as at our first dinner in America. It may 
well be believed that they then astonished us greatly. 

I remember well our first walk to see the town: — ^the very 
noisy bustle on the principal streets ; the men, old and young, 
mostly looking serious and preoccupied, and moving on with 
energetic rapidity; the women also appearing sober-minded 
and busy, although many of them were clothed in loud colors, 
red, green, yellow, or blue of a very pronounced glare; the 
people, although they must have belonged to very different 
stations in life, looking surprisingly alike in feature and ex- 
pression as well as habit; no military sentinels at public build- 
ings; no soldiers on the streets; no liveried coachmen or serv- 
ants; no uniformed officials except the police. We observed 
huge banners stretched across the street, upon which were in- 
scribed the names of Pierce and King as the Democratic, and 
Scott and Gorham as the Whig, candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency — ^names which at that time had, to 
me, no meaning, except that they indicated the impending 
presidential election and the existence of competing political 
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parties. As to the American politics of the day, I had received 
only some vague impressions through my conversations with 
various persons. My friend Kinkel, who had visited the United 
States in 1851 in the interest of the revolutionary movement in 
Europe, had been received by President Fillmore and had de- 
scribed him to me as a " freundlicher und wohlwoUender Greis " 
(an amiable and benevolent old gentleman). Of the political 
parties he could tell me only that they both seemed to be domi- 
nated by the slave-holders, or at least to be afraid of the slavery 
question, and that most of the Germans in the United States 
were on the side of the Democrats, because they were attracted 
by the name of democracy and because they believed that the 
Democratic party could be more surely depended upon to pro- 
tect the rights of the foreign-born citizens. The news articles 
about American politics which I had read in European papers 
had been, as they mostly have remained to the present day, 
well-nigh valueless to everyone not personally acquainted 
with American affairs, and my conversations with my fellow- 
passengers had given me little light on the then existing situa- 
tion. It presented itself to me like a dense fog in which I saw 
shadowy figures indistinctly moving. 

We spent two or three days in trying to see what " sights " 
there were in the city, and we found that there were none in 
the line of museums, or picture galleries, or remarkable public 
or private buildings. Barnum's museum of curiosities, on the 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street, opposite St. Paul's' 
Church, was pointed out to us as a thing really worth seeing. 
In the shop-windows on Broadway we observed nothing ex- 
traordinary. The theaters we could not enjoy because I did not 
understand English. The busy crowds thronging the streets 
were always interesting, but strange : not a familiar face among 
them. A feeling of lonesomeness began to settle upon us. 
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THE EEMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHUEZ 
Then my young wife fell ill. I called in an old American 
doctor who lived in the hotel. He seemed to be a man of ability ; 
he certainly was very genial and kind. He knew some French, 
and thus we could converse. As the illness of my wife became 
known in the hotel, a spirit of helpfulness manifested itself 
among the guests, which surprised and touched me deeply-— 
that American helpfulness which was then, and, I trust, is now, 
one of the finest and most distinguishing characteristics of this 
people. Gentlemen and ladies, one after another, called upon 
us to ask whether they could be of any service. Some of the 
ladies, in fact, now and then relieved me from my watch at my 
wife's bedside to give me an hour's breathing time in the open 
air. I then walked up and down or sat on a bench in the little 
park of Union Square, which was surrounded by a high iron 
railing. Union Square was, at that period, far "up town." 
There were above Fourteenth Street many blocks or clumps of 
houses with large gaps between them, but, as far as I can 
remember, no continuous, solidly built-up streets. Madison 
Square showed many vacant lots, there being a field partly 
planted with corn and enclosed by a picket fence where the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel now stands. Wandering circuses used to 
pitch their tents on that spot. But although far up town. Union 
Square had its share of noisy bustle. 

There, then, in that httle park, I had my breathing spells^ 
usually in the dusk of evening. They were among the most 
melancholy hours of my life. There I was in the great Repub- 
lic, the idol of my dreams, feeling myself utterly lonesome and 
forlorn. The future lay before me wrapped in an impenetrable 
cloud. What I had seen was not so different from Europe as 
I had vaguely expected, and yet it was strange and mysterious. 
Would my experiences here realize the ideal I had conceived, 
or would they destroy it? I had to struggle hard against these 
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gloomy musings, and finally I roused myself to the thought 
that in order to get into sympathy with the busy life I saw 
around me, I must become active in it, become of it — and that, 
the sooner the better. 

During my wife's illness, which lasted nearly a fortnight, 
I had exchanged letters with some of my German friends in 
Philadelphia, especially with my " chum " of former days, 
Adolph Strodtmann, who had established a small German book- 
shop there and published a little German weekly paper — Die 
Locomotive, — and with Dr. Heinrich Tiedemann, a brother 
of the unfortunate Colonel Tiedemann, the Governor of Ras- 
tatt, on whose staff I had served as aide-de-camp during the 
siege of that fortress. Dr. Tiedemann had settled down in 
Philadelphia as a physician and was in good practice. My wife 
and I longed for the face of a friend ; and as there was nothing 
to hold us in New York, we resolved to visit Philadelphia, not 
with any purpose of permanent settlement, but thinking that it 
might be a good place for a beginning of systematic study. 
This it proved to be. We soon found among the recently im- 
migrated Germans, and also among Americans, a sympathetic 
social intercourse, and with it that cheerfulness of mind which 
encourages interest in one's surroundings. 

My first task was to learn English in the shortest possible 
time. I have, of late years, frequently had to answer inquiries 
addressed to me by educators and others concerning the meth- 
ods by which I acquired such knowledge of the language and 
such facility in using it as I possess. That method was very 
simple. I did not use an English grammar. I do not think I 
ever had one in my library. I resolutely began to read — ^first 
my daily newspaper, which happened to be the Philadelphia 
Ledger. Regularly every day I worked through, editorial arti- 
cles, the news letters and despatches, and even as many of the 
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advertisements as my time would allow. The Philadelphia 
Ledger, which has since become a very excellent, influential, 
and important organ of public opinion, was at that time a small 
and ill-printed sheet, rather colorless in politics, which enter- 
tained its readers largely with serious editorial dissertations 
on such innocent subjects as " The Joys of Spring," " The 
Beauties of Friendship," " The Blessings of a Virtuous Life," 
and the like — sometimes a little insipid, but usually very re- 
spectable in point of style. Then I proceeded to read English 
novels. The first one I took up was " The Vicar of Wakefield." 
Then followed Walter Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray; then 
Macaulay's historical essays, and, as I thought of preparing 
myself for the legal profession, Blackstone's " Commentaries," 
the clear, terse and vigorous style of which I have always con- 
tinued to regard as a very great model. Shakespeare's plays, 
the enormous vocabulary of which presented more difficulties 
than all the rest, came last. But I did my reading with the 
utmost conscientiousness. I never permitted myself to skip a 
word the meaning of which I did not clearly understand, and 
I never failed to consult the dictionary in every doubtful case. 
At the same time I practiced an exercise which I found 
exceedingly effective. I had become acquainted with the " Let- 
ters of Junius " through a German translation, and was greatly 
fascinated by the brilliancy of this style of pohtical discussion. 
As soon as I thought myself sufficiently advanced in the knowl- 
edge of the language, I procured an English edition of Junius 
and translated a considerable number of the letters from the 
English text into German in writing ; then I translated, also in 
writing, my German translation back into English, and finally 
compared this re-translation with the English original. This 
was very laborious work, but, so to speak, I felt in my bones 
how it helped me. Together with my reading, it gave me what 
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I might call a sense of the logic and also of the music of the 
language. 

When I began to write in English — letters or other more 
pretentious compositions — it happened to me not infrequently 
that in reading over what I had written I stopped at certain 
forms of expression I had used, doubting whether they were 
grammatically correct. I then sometimes tried to substitute 
other forms; but almost invariably I found, upon consulting 
competent authority, that the phrase as I had, following my 
instinct, originally put it down, was better than the substitute. 
In less than six months after I had begun this course of study 
I was sufficiently advanced to carry on a conversation in Eng- 
lish about subjects not requiring a wide knowledge of technical 
terms, with tolerable ease, and to write a decent letter. 

Since becoming known as a speaker and writer in English 
as well as in German, I have often been asked by persons inter- 
ested in linguistic studies or in psychological problems, whether 
while speaking or writing I was thinking in English or in Ger- 
man, and whether I was constantly translating from one lan- 
guage into the other. The answer was that, when speaking or 
writing in English, I was thinking in English; and, when speak- 
ing or writing in German, I was thinking in German; and 
when my mind followed a train of thought which did not 
require iounediate expression in words, I was unconscious of 
what language I was thinking in. 

I have also often been asked in which language I preferred 
to think and write. I always answered that this depended 
on the subject, the purpose, and the occasion. On the whole, 
I preferred the English language for public speaking, partly 
on account of the simplicity of its syntactic construction, and 
partly because the pronunciation of the consonants is mechan- 
ically easier and less fatiguing to the speaker. I have preferred 
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it also for the discussion of political subjects and of business 
aifairs because of its full and precise terminology. But for 
the discussion of philosophical matters, for poetry, and for 
familiar, intimate conversation I have preferred the German. 
And beyond this, I have found that about certain subjects, or 
with certain persons who understood both English and German 
equally well, I would rather speak in English or in German, as 
the case might be, without clearly knowing the reason why. 
It was a matter of feeling which cannot be exactly defined. 
Occasionally I have had to translate into German things 
that I had spoken or written in English, and vice versa. And 
my experience has been that I found translations from my Eng- 
lish into my German much easier than translations from my 
German into my English — in other words, my German vocab- 
ulary offered to me more readily an equivalent for what I had 
spoken or written in English than vice versa. I was puzzled by 
more untranslatable words or forms of speech in my German 
than in my English. It might be thought that, German being 
my native language, and the one in which I had been brought 
up, the German vocabulary would naturally be more at my com- 
mand. But I have heard the same opinion expressed by other, 
and among them very competent, persons, who had been 
brought up in the English language, and had then acquired a 
very thorough knowledge of German. It is a remarkable 
fact that, although the German language seems to be stiif and 
obstinate in its syntactic construction, German literature pos- 
sesses a far greater wealth of translations of the highest merit 
than any other, while translations from the German, especially 
translations of German poetry, into any other modern lan- 
guage are, with very few exceptions, exceedingly imperfect. 
There is hardly any great poet in any hterature such as Homer, 
Hafis, Horace, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Mo- 
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Here, Victor Hugo, Tolstoy, that has not had a German trans- 
lation or reproduction worthy of the original, and in most 
cases of astonishing fidelity and beauty. Nothing that has 
appeared in any other language can even in a remote degree 
be compared with the translation of Homer's " Iliad " and 
"Odyssey," by Johann Heinrich Voss; and many German 
translations of Shakespeare's plays, which at first sight might 
seem fairly to defy the translator's art, have long been among 
the wonders of the world of letters. On the other hand, the 
translations into other languages of the masterpieces of Ger- 
man poetry have almost always been more or less dismal fail- 
ures. Foremost among the exceptions I would place Bayard 
Taylor's translation of Goethe's " Faust," and the translation 
by Mrs. Frances Hellman of Gottfried Kinkel's little epic, 
" Tanagra," which is the most perfect reproduction of foreign 
poetry in English that I have ever seen. But these exceptions 
become all the more conspicuous by their rarity. 

The extraordinary wealth of German literature in excel- 
lent translations — for those translations may well be called a 
part of German hterature — ^make the study of the German 
language a matter of special interest to everyone seeking to 
acquire a truly liberal education. For German literature is not 
only exceedingly rich in original works in every branch of 
mental production, which, owing to the imperfection of the 
translation into other languages, cannot be fully enjoyed ex- 
cept when read in German, but it contains, in its superior trans- 
lations, an almost complete treasury of all the literature of the 
world and of all ages, ancient as well as modern. 

In Philadelphia I made my first acquaintances. At that 
period the Quaker, with his broad-brimmed hat, his straight 
coat, and his standing collar, and the Quakeress, with her gray 
dress, her white kerchief covering her shoulders, and her poke- 
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bonnet, were still very familiar figures on the streets of that 
city. Foremost among them in pubhe estimation at the time 
stood Lucretia Mott, a woman, as I was told, renowned for 
her high character, her culture, and the zeal and ability with 
which she advocated various progressive movements. To her 
I had the good fortune to be introduced by a German friend. 
I thought her the most beautiful old lady I had ever seen. 
Her features were of exquisite fineness. Not one of the wrin- 
kles with which age had marked her face, would one have wished 
away. Her dark eyes beamed with intelligence and benignity. 
She received me with gentle grace, and in the course of our 
conversation, she expressed the hope that, as a citizen, I would 
never be indifi^erent to the slavery question as, to her great 
grief, many people at the time seemed to be. 

Another acquaintance of interest we made was that of 
Mr. Jay Cooke and his family. We met them at Cape May, 
where at the beginning of the summer of 1853 we went with 
our first baby to escape from the oppressive heat of the city. 
Mr. Cooke was then not yet the great banker and financier he 
became during the Civil War, but he was easily recognized as a 
man of uncommon ability, energy, and public spirit. The 
attention of the Cookes was mainly attracted by the beauty, 
grace, and ingenuous conversation of my wife, in her naive 
German-EngKsh, and as they were evidently good-hearted 
people of frank and simple manners, we soon became fast 
friends and remained so for many years. They were the first 
family of very strict and active church members we learned to 
know Ultimately. They had in their house their regular morning 
and evening prayers in which not only all the members of the 
family but also the servants took part, and in which the guests 
of the house were invited, and, I suppose, expected to join. But 
there was prevalent in the family an atmosphere of kindly 
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toleration and of buoyant cheerfulness which made everybody 
feel comfortable and at home. When some years later I was, 
with many others, Mr. Cooke's guest at his country seat 
" Ogontz," I saw him one morning in the large hall devoutly 
kneel down with his family and household to lead in prayer, 
and then, as soon as the prayer was over, jump up, clap his 
hands with boyish glee, and cry out in his most jovial tones: 
" Now let's be jolly! " There was a sort of rustic heartiness 
in his looks and his whole being which appeared quite genuine 
and endeared him much to his friends. It is generally recog- 
nized that, as a financier, he rendered very valuable service to 
the country during the Civil War, and I do not think anybody 
grudged him the fortune he gathered at the same time for 
himself. When, in 1873, he lost that fortune in consequence 
of his altogether too sanguine ventures in the Northern Pacific 
enterprise, and many others lost their money with him, he had 
much sympathy, and there was a widespread confidence that 
he would faithfully pay all his honest debts, which he did. 

During our sojourn in Philadelphia our social intercourse 
was necessarily limited. But I availed myself of every oppor- 
tunity of talking with people of various classes and of thus 
informing myself about their ways of thinking, their hopes and 
apprehensions, their prejudices and their sympathies. At the 
same time I industriously studied the political history and in- 
stitutions of the country, and, as to current events and their 
significance, my newspaper reading soon went beyond the col- 
urmis of the Ledger. The impressions I received were summed 
up in a letter which at that period I wrote to my friend, 
Miss Malwida von Meysenbug. I had long forgotten it when 
years afterwards it turned up in her " Memoirs of an Idealist," 
an exceedingly interesting book which has so well held its 
place in literature that but recently, more than a quarter of 
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a century after its first appearance, a new edition has been 
printed and widely read. 

In that letter I described how the European revolutionary 
idealists, as I knew them in the old world, would at first be star- 
tled, if not shocked, by the aspect of a really free people,— a 
democracy in full operation on a large scale, — ^the most contra- 
dictory tendencies and antagonistic movements openly at work, 
side by side, or against one another, enlightenment and stupid 
bigotry, good citizenship and lawlessness, benevolent and open- 
handed public spirit and rapacious greed, democracy and slav- 
ery, independent spirit and subserviency to party despotism 
and to predominant public opinion — all this in bewildering 
confusion. The newly arrived European democrat, haAang lived 
in a world of theories and imaginings without having had any 
practical experience of a democracy at work, beholding it for 
the first time, ask himself: "Is this really a people living in 
freedom? Is this the realization of my ideal? " He is puzzled 
and perplexed, until it dawns upon him that, in a condition of 
real freedom, man manifests himself, not as he ought to be, but 
as he is, with all his bad as well as his good qualities, instincts, 
and impulses: with all his attributes of strength as well as all 
his weaknesses; that this, therefore, is not an ideal state, but 
simply a state in which the forces of good have a free field 
as against the forces of evil, and in which the victories of 
virtue, of enlightenment, and of progress are not achieved by 
some power or agency outside of the people, for their benefit, 
but hy the people themselves. 

Such victories of the forces of good may be slow in being 
accomplished, but they will be all the more thorough and dur- 
able in their eff*ects, because they will be the product of the 
people's own thought and effort. The people may commit 
follies or mistakes ever so grievous, but having committed those 
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follies or mistakes themselves and upon their own responsi- 
bility, they will be apt to profit by their own experience. If 
those mistakes were rectified by some superior authority, the 
people would be apt to run into the same mistakes again. If 
the people are left to correct the mistakes themselves, they 
will more surely progress in wisdom as well as in the sense of 
responsibility. Whatever stands upon the bottom of the popu- 
lar intelligence, stands upon far firmer ground than that which 
rests merely upon superior authority. 

" Here in America," I wrote to my friend, " you can see 
daily how little a people needs to be governed. There are 
governments, but no masters; there are governors, but they 
are only commissioners, agents. What there is here of great 
institutions of learning, of churches, of great commercial in- 
stitutions, hnes of communication, etc., almost always owes 
its existence, not to official authority, but to the spontaneous 
co-operation of private citizens. Here you witness the pro- 
ductiveness of freedom. You see a magnificent church — a 
voluntary association of private persons has founded it; an 
orphan asylum built of marble — a wealthy citizen has erected 
it; a university — some rich men have left a large bequest for 
educational purposes, which serves as a capital stock, and the 
university then lives, so to speak, almost on subscriptions ; and 
so on without end. We learn here how superfluous is the 
action of governments concerning a multitude of things in 
which in Europe it is deemed absolutely indispensable, and 
how the freedom to do something awakens the desire to 
do it." 

Although I am well aware of its crudities of expression, 
its inaccuracies of statement, and of the incompleteness of its 
presentation of American conditions, I quote this letter be- 
cause it portrays fairly well the workings of the mind of a 
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young man who has been suddenly transplanted from the Old 
World — its ways of thinking, its traditional views of life, its 
struggles, illusions, and ideals — ^into a new world where he 
witnesses the operation of elementary forces in open daylight, 
and the realities of free government in undisguised exhibition. 
I endeavored to get at the essence of truly democratic life, and 
I still beheve that, notwithstanding some errors in the detail 
of my observations, my general conclusions as to the vital ele- 
ment of democratic institutions were correct. 

Some excursions into the interior of Pennsylvania, and 
to Connecticut, where a distant relative of ours conducted a 
manufacturing establishment, enlarged the range of my ob- 
servation. On these occasions I made the acquaintance of a 
few specimens of the old Pennsylvania Germans, and of the 
Connecticut Yankees — ^two distinct elements of the population 
— both native, for several generations of those Pennsylvania 
Germans had lived in this country, but so different in lan- 
guage, in habits of thought, and in social traditions, customs, 
and notions, that the mere fact of their having lived, worked, 
and exercised the same political rights together in the Re- 
public was to me a most instructive and encouraging illustra- 
tion of the elasticity and the harmonizing power of democratic 
government. 

What an astonishing spectacle these Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans presented! Honest, pious, hardworking, prosperous peo- 
ple; good, law-abiding, patriotic American citizens; great- 
great-grandchildren of my own old Fatherland, who had for 
several generations tilled these acres and lived in these modest 
but comfortable houses and built these majestic barns, and 
preserved the German speech of their forefathers, only mixing 
it with some words and phrases of English origin. They called 
all Enghsh-speaking people " the Irish," and kept alive many 
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of their old German domestic customs and habits, though they 
had lost almost all memory of old Germany. 

But far more was my political education furthered by a 
visit to the city of Washington in the early spring of 1854. 
The seeming apathy of the public conscience concerning the 
slavery question was at last broken by the introduction of 
Senator Douglas's Nebraska Bill, which was to overrule the 
Missouri Compromise and to open all the National Territories 
to the ingress of the " peculiar institution." A sudden tremor 
shook the political atmosphere. While I could not take any 
interest in the perfunctory Democratic or Whig politics 
of the day, the slavery question, with all its social, political, 
and economic bearings, stirred me at once, and deeply. 
I could not resist the desire to go to Washington and wit- 
ness the struggle in Congress. A student of medicine from 
Mississippi, Mr. Vaughn, whose acquaintance I had made in 
the Philadelphia boarding-house, and whose intelligence and 
fine character had greatly attracted me, offered me a letter 
of introduction to a friend of his family, Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
who was then Secretary of War. I also obtained letters to 
Senator Brodhead of Pennsylvania, Senator Shields of Illi- 
nois, and Mr. Francis Grund, a journalist who furnished the 
Washington news to various newspapers. 

My first impressions of the political capital of the great 
American Republic were rather dismal. Washington looked 
at that period like a big, sprawling village, consisting of scat- 
tered groups of houses which were overtopped by a few public 
buildings — the Capitol, only what is now the central part was 
occupied, as the two great wings in which the Senate and the 
House of Representatives now sit were still in process of 
construction; the Treasury, the two wings of which were still 
lacking; the White House; and the Patent Ofiice, which also 
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harbored the Department of the Interior. The departments 
of State, of War, and of the Navy were quartered in small, 
very insignificant-looking houses which might have been the 
dwellings of some well-to-do shopkeepers who did not care for 
show. There was not one sohdly built-up street in the whole 
city— scarcely a block without gaps of dreary emptiness. The 
houses were not yet numbered. The -way they were desig- 
nated was by calling them " the first of the five " or the " fifth 
of the seven " on Pennsylvania Avenue, or on Seventh Street, 
as the case might be. Pennsylvania Avenue, not far from 
the Capitol, was crossed by a brook called Goosecreek, alias 
" the Tiber," which was spanned by a wooden bridge ; and I 
was told — perhaps falsely — that congressmen in a fuddled 
state, going home in the dark after an animated night-session, 
would sometimes miss the bridge and fall into the water, to 
fee fished out with difficulty by the sergeants-at-arms and their 
assistants. 

The hotel at which I stopped, the " National," the same in 
which Henry Clay had died less than two years before, was 
dingy beyond description, and there were hardly half a dozen 
residences, if as many, in the whole town, that had the appear- 
ance of refined, elegant, and comfortable homes. The streets, 
ill-paved, if paved at all, were constantly covered with mUd 
or dust. But very few of the members of Congress " kept 
house." Most of them took their meals in " messes," having 
clubbed together for that purpose. Washington was called 
" the city of magnificent distances." But there was nothing at 
the ends of those distances, and, excepting the few public build- 
ings, very, little that was in any way interesting or pleasing. 
In many of the streets, geese, chickens, pigs, and cows had 
still a scarcely disputed right of way. The city had through- 
out a slouchy, unenterprising, unprogressive appearance, giv- 
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ing extremely little promise of becoming the beautiful capital 
it now is. 

The first call I made was at the War Department, to 
present my letter of introduction to the Secretary, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis. Being respectful, even reverential, by natural dis- 
position, I had in my imagination formed a high idea of what 
a grand personage the War Minister of this great Republic 
must be. I was not disappointed. He received me graciously. 
His slender, tall, and erect figure, his spare face, keen eyes, 
and fine forehead, not broad, but high and well-shaped, pre- 
sented the well-known strong American type. There was in 
his bearing a dignity which seemed entirely natural and un- 
affected — ^that kind of dignity which does not invite familiar 
approach, but will not render one uneasy by lofty assumption. 
His courtesy was without any condescending air. Our con- 
versation confined itself to the conventional commonplace. A 
timid attempt on my part to elicit from him an opinion on 
the phase of the slavery question brought about by the intro- 
duction of the Nebraska Bill did not meet with the desired 
response. He simply hoped that everything would turn out 
for the best. Then he deftly resumed his pGlite inquiries about 
my experiences in America and my plans for the future, and 
expressed his good wishes. His conversation ran in easy, and, 
so far as I could judge, well-chosen and sometimes even ele- 
gant phrase, and the timbre of his voice had something pecu- 
liarly agreeable. A few years later I heard him deliver a, 
speech in the Senate, and again I was struck by the dignity 
of his bearing, the grace of his diction, and the rare charm 
of his voice — ^things which greatly distinguished him from 
many of his colleagues. 

In Senator Shields of Illinois I found a very different 
character — a jovial Irishman who had won his high position 
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in politics mainly through the reputation achieved hy him as 
a volunteer officer in the Mexican War. He lived in a modest 
boarding-house near the Capitol, and the only ornament of 
his room, in which he received me, consisted of a brace of 
pistols attached crosswise to the bare, whitewashed wall. He 
welcomed me with effusive cordiality as a sort of fellow rev- 
olutionist from Europe — ^he himself, as an enthusiastic Irish 
Nationahst, being in a state of perpetual belligerency against 
England, which, however, did not interfere with his sincerity, 
zeal, and self-sacrificing spirit as an American patriot. 

In the Senate he was naturally overshadowed by his col- 
, league from lUinois, Senator Douglas. He would have been 
so had he been a much abler man than he was. He seemed 
to be fully conscious of this, for when I tried to obtain infor- 
mation from him about the great question then pending, he 
could only repeat some things Douglas had said, and predict 
that Douglas, the great leader, would have the people behind 
him. He altogether preferred to talk with me about my ad- 
ventures in Germany and about the prospects of the revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe. 

The third letter of introduction I had was addressed to 
Senator Brodhead of Pennsylvania. As I came from Philadel- 
phia he may have regarded me as a constituent who might, per- 
haps, in the course of time acquire some influence among his 
neighbors, and he granted me a quiet evening hour in his room. 
I may have formed a wrong estimate of this statesman, but I 
had to confess to myself that I found him rather dull. He 
sought to entertain me with a labored discourse on the great- 
ness of this country, the magnificent resources of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the excellent character of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, the intelligence of the new immigrants who had been 
brought to this country by the revolutionary troubles in Eu- 
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rope, and the virtues of the Democratic party, to which he and, 
he was glad to know, all the adopted citizens belonged. When 
I asked him for his opinion as to the right and wrong in- 
volved in the slavery question in general and the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in particular, he answered with 
the impressive solemnity of one who knows a great deal more 
than he feels at liberty to divulge, that the slavery question 
was a very important one, very important indeed; that it was 
also a very complicated and difficult one — indeed so difficult 
and complicated, that one must take great care not to be 
carried away by mere sentiment in forming one's judg- 
ment about it; and that the Abolitionists were very reckless 
and dangerous men, to whom good citizens should never listen. 
This did not satisfy me, and I continued my inquiries ; where- 
upon he assured me that every good citizen must follow his 
party, and that, as to the Nebraska Bill, he, as a good Demo- 
crat and as an Administration man, would faithfully follow 
his party's lead. And then he wound up, with this sentence: 
" On the whole, I do not take as much interest in measures and 
policies as in the management of men." This sentence, every 
word of it, has stuck fast in my memory, for it puzzled me 
greatly to discover the meaning of it. I thought I noticed that 
the Senator did not wish to be pressed further, and so I took 
my leave with an unsolved riddle troubling my mind. 

The next day I met Mr. Francis Grund, the "veteran 
journalist," whose acquaintance I had made in the meantime. I 
asked him what Senator Brodhead might have meant when 
he said that he did not take as much interest in measures and 
policies as in the management of men. " Bless your innocfent 
soul! " exclaimed Mr. Grund with a hearty laugh, " he meant 
that he does not care whether his party leads him this way 
or that way, but that his main business is to get post-offices 
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and government clerkships and consulates and Indian agen- 
cies for the party hacks and his personal hangers-on. And 
he must keep on good terms with the Administration to get 
those things." 

I was astonished. " And there are statesmen in positions 
as high as that of a United States senator who consider that 
their principal business? " I asked. " Yes," said Mr. Grund, 
" lots of them." And he counted off by name a large number 
of senators and a much larger number of representatives, of 
whom he said that the distribution of the patronage, the " public 
plunder," was the principal, if not the only occupation in 
which they took any real interest. 

This was a shocking revelation to me. It was my first look 
into the depths of that great " American institution of govern- 
ment" which I subsequently learned to call by the name of 
" the spoils system." That the Americans changed all the post- 
masters in the country with every change of party in power, 
I had already heard of before I came to this country, and it 
had struck me as something remarkably absurd. But that very 
nearly all the offices under the present government should be 
treated as " public plunder," and that statesmen who had been 
sent to Congress to make la-^s in the interest of the whole 
country, should spend all their time and working strength in 
procuring and distributing that public plunder, and that a free , 
and intelligent people should permit this, fairly confounded 
my comprehension. My new friend, Mr. Francis Grund, 
helped me to understand it. 

Mr. Grund had been for many years a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington. He was what would now be called 
the " dean " of the profession. A native of Germany, he had 
come to this country as a youth and had somehow soon drifted 
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into journalistic work. He learned to speak and write English, 
and continued to speak and write German, commanding both 
languages, as I thought, equally well. His general ability 
and the faculty of quick perception made him a keen ob- 
server, and admirably fitted him for his work. He wrote a book 
on the United States full of that youthfully enthusiastic praise 
of American institutions which, at that period, was still sounded 
in perfect good faith by a large majority of the American 
people, to be re-echoed throughout the world — that exuberant 
optimistic fatalism which was quite sure that, in this republic, 
the future would right all wrongs, however threatening such 
wrongs might appear at present. At the same time, owing to 
his German education and to his continued intelligent interest 
in European conditions and affairs, he judged things Ameri- 
can from a point of view not, indeed, less sympathetic, but a lit- 
tle different from that of the average American — a little more 
critical, perhaps — and he found that his reasoning and his 
conclusions were not always acceptable to his American friends. 
He therefore had ceased to express them as freely as he would 
have liked to do ; and when I had become acquainted with him, 
he soon seemed to conceive a great liking for me, perhaps 
mainly for the reason that he expected the young immigrant 
recently arrived from Europe readily to understand him when 
he unbosomed himself. 

He confided to me that while the distribution of the offices 
as public plunder among the members of the victorious party 
had become a firmly settled system, and it was entirely useless 
to talk against it, he himself had come to consider it an abuse 
fraught with very serious danger to our free institutions. He 
had been personally, and, as he said, even f amiharly acquainted 
with the great political stars of the period just past: Clay, 
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Calhoun, and Webster — indeed he prided himself on being 
able to pronounce the word "Constitution" exactly as the 
great Daniel Webster had pronounced it — and he knew how 
they abhorred the patronage system as an abomination. But 
the common run of politicians of either party loudly praised 
it as a thoroughly American practice based upon a democratic 
principle. Mr. Grund described to me in the liveliest colors 
the ravenous rush for office after the election of General Pierce 
to the presidency, the incredible humiliations some men would 
submit to, the incessant trouble Senators and Representatives 
had in trying to satisfy their hangers-on, the unscrupulous 
deceptions practiced by them upon constituents whom they 
had to disappoint, but whose friendship they wanted to keep, 
and so on. These things were distressing revelations to my 
untutored mind, which had to struggle hard to comprehend 
it all. What was it that made so many people so hungry for 
office? " Partly the distinction and influence which official 
position confers," said Mr. Grund, " and partly the pecuniary 
emoluments." I inquired about the salaries attached to various 
offices and found them rather low. " Well," said my mentor, 
" but there are the pickings." 

" Pickings? What is that? " 

" The money an office-holder can make through the use 
of his opportunities — sometimes honestly, sometimes other- 
wise." 

"And that is permitted?" 

" Not exactly officially permitted," said Mr. Grund, 
" but it is treated with generous leniency. When an office- 
holder is caught in bad practices, the congressman who has 
recommended him for office usually tries to protect him to the 
best of his abihty. In common talk, the value of an office 
is gauged according to the salary and the pickings. You hear 
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that matter discussed among politicians with great frankness. 
It is when it comes to notorious scandal that the public talk 
becomes quite virtuous." 

Remembering the renown Prussian officialdom has always 
enjoyed for the severest kind of official honor, I was much 
startled. 

"And how," I asked, "is the public business done by 
such office-holders? " " Oh," was the reply, " it might be done 
much better and much more economically, but we are jogging 
along. This great country can stand a good deal of hard 
usage." 

" Are there many corrupt men in Congress? " 

" No," said Mr. Grund, " there are few, very few men 
there who could be bought with money. But there are more, 
perhaps many, who would tolerate corrupt men around them 
and protect hangers-on." 

Later inquiries and a longer acquaintance with public 
men and things convinced me that the pictures Mr. Grund 
had drawn for my instruction were substantially correct. The 
spoils system was in full flower but had not yet brought forth 
its worst fruit as we now know it, though, in some respects, the 
state of public sentiment created by it was, indeed, worse than 
that which we now witness. The cool indifference, for instance, 
with which the matter of " pickings," the use by office-holders 
of official opportunities for personal gain, were then spoken of 
among politicians, even politicians of the better sort, would now 
not be tolerated for a moment. The public mind has become 
much more sensitive to the character of such abuses. Neither 
was there any active opposition to the spoils system in general. 
A few of the older members of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives would indeed occasionally express their 
disgust with it, and their misgivings as to the dangerous influ- 
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ences exercised by it; but, notwithstanding the criticism now 
and then called forth by the more scandalous excrescences of 
the system, it was, on the whole, accepted as a permanent thing 
which, in this country, could not be otherwise, and attempts to 
change which would be utterly vain. But it had at that period 
not yet evolved the " boss " and the " machine," those perfect 
agencies of party despotism, as we now know them — although 
a sinister beginning in that direction was already made in the 
State of New York, where unscrupulous leadership found the 
most and the fittest material for a mercenary following, and 
where selfish personal politics had the most promising field of 
operation. But, inside of the political parties, the leadership of 
organization by means of the patronage had then not yet so 
largely superseded the leadership of opinion as the spoils sys- 
tem would enable it to do, unless checked in its development. 
Such were the impressions I received in a more or less vague 
way from my talks and observations at Washington, and I 
may say that I became then and there, unconsciously to be 
sure, a civil service reformer. 

As to the slavery question, which interested me more than 
all else, Mr. Grund's moral nature did not seem to be as much 
wrought up as mine was. He had hoped that the Compro- 
mise of 1850 would keep that question in the background for 
a long period. But the introduction of the Nebraska Bill had 
disturbed hiin very seriously, and he now feared that a deci- 
sive crisis would ensue. I diligently visited the galleries of 
the Senate and of the House to listen to the debates. I can- 
not say that the appearance of either body struck me as very 
imposing. I had attended, as a spectator, a sitting of the Ger- 
man Parliament of 1848 at Frankfort, several sessions of the 
French National Assembly at Paris in 1850, and one of the 
British House of Commons in 1852. Of these parliamentary 
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bodies the Frankfort Parliament seemed to me the most dig- 
nified and orderly, the French Assembly the most turbulent, 
the House of Commons the most businesslike, and the Ameri- 
can Congress I saw in 1854 — and in succeeding years — ^the 
most representative. It was representative of its constituencies 
in average ability, character, culture, and manners. There 
was an air of genuine naturalness about the looks, the bear- 
ing, and the conduct of the meml^ers as well as of the pro- 
ceedings — no artificially put-on dignity; commotion enough, 
but little affected furor, except with some Southerners, the 
business being done without much restraint of logic or method. 
The congressman with bushy chin-whiskers, wearing a black 
dress coat and a satin vest all day, a big quid of tobacco in 
his mouth, as in these days we sometimes see him as a comic 
figure on the stage, was then still a well-known type on the 
floor of the Senate and the House. There was much tobacco 
chewing with its accompaniments, and much lounging with 
tilting of chairs and elevation of feet on desks — ^much more 
than there is now in the same places; but then these things 
seemed more natural, and less offensive than they do now. 
There were also more evidences of a liberal consumption of in- 
toxicants. I do not mean to say that there were not men of 
refined presence and bearing in the two Houses. There were, 
indeed, not a few; but the majority struck me as rather easy- 
going and careless of appearances. 

Listening to running debates and to set speeches, I was 
astonished at the f acihty of expression which almost everybody 
seemed to command. The language may not always have 
been elegant or even grammatically correct, it may sometimes 
have been blunt and rough; but it ordinarily flowed on with- 
out any painful effort, and there was no hemming and hawing. 
Of the set speeches I heard, not a few were remarkable as 
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specimens of "beautiful speaking," of so-called "hifalutin," 
so inflated with extravagant conceits and big, high-sounding 
words, that now they would only provoke laughter, while at 
that time they were taken quite seriously, or even admired as 
fine oratory. Now and then one would hear in the course of a 
speech an old-fashioned Latin quotation, usually coming from 
some Southern man or some New Englander. But I also 
heard several speeches which were not only rich in thought but 
in an eminent degree vigorous, sober, and elegant in language. 
My most distinct recollections are of the Senate. The 
most conspicuous figure in that body was Douglas. He was 
a man of low stature, but broad-shouldered and big-chested. 
His head, sitting upon a stout, strong neck, was the very in- 
carnation of forceful combativeness ; a square jaw and broad 
chin; a rather large, firm-set mouth; the nose straight and 
somewhat broad ; quick, piercing eyes with a deep, dark, scowl- 
ing, menacing horizontal wrinkle between them ; a broad fore- 
head and an abundance of dark hair which at that period he 
wore rather long and which, when in excitement, he shook 
and tossed defiantly like a lion's mane. The whole figure was 
compact and strongly knit and muscular, as if made for con- 
stant fight. He was not inaptly called " the little giant " by 
his partisans. His manner of speech accorded exactly vnth. his 
appearance. His sentences were clear-cut, direct, positive. 
They went straight to the mark like bullets, and sometimes like 
cannon-balls, tearing and crashing. There was nothing ornate, 
nothing imaginative in his language j no attempt at " beauti- 
ful speaking." But it would be difiicult to surpass his clear- 
ness and force of statement when his position was right; or 
his skill in twisting logic or in darkening the subject with ex- 
traneous, unessential matter, when he was wrong; or his defiant 
tenacity when he was driven to defend himself, or his keen 
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and crafty alertness to turn his defense into attack, so that, 
even when overwhehned with adverse argument, he would issue 
from the fray with the air of the conqueror. He was utterly 
unsparing of the feelings of his opponents. He would nag 
and nettle them with disdainful words of challenge, and insult 
them with such names as " dastards " and " traitors." Noth- 
ing could equal the contemptuous scorn, the insolent curl of 
his lip with which, in the debates to which I listened, he de- 
nounced the anti-slavery men in Congress as " the Abolition 
confederates," and at a subsequent time, after the formation 
of the Republican party, as " Black Republicans." But 
worse than that : he would, with utter unscrupulousness, malign 
his opponents' motives, distort their sayings, and attribute to 
them all sorts of iniquitous deeds or purposes of which he 
must have known them to be guiltless. Indeed, Douglas's style 
of attack was sometimes so exasperatingly offensive, that it re- 
quired, onthe part of the anti-slavery men in the Senate, a very 
high degree of self-control to abstain from retaliating. But so 
far as I can remember, only Mr. Sumner yielded to the tempta- 
tion to repay him in kind. 

While for these reasons I should be very far from calling 
Douglas an ideal debater, it is certain that I have never seen 
a more formidable parliamentary pugilist. To call him so 
must not be thought unbecoming, since there was something 
in his manners which very strongly smacked of the bar-room. 
He was the idol of the rough element of his party, and his 
convivial association with that element left its unmistakable 
imprint upon his habits and his deportment. He would some- 
times offend the dignity of the Senate by astonishing conduct. 
Once, at a night session of the Senate I saw him, after a bois- 
terous speech, throw himself upon the lap of a brother senator 
and loll there, talking and laughing, for ten or fifteen minutes, 
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with his arm around the neck of his friend, who seemed to be 
painfully embarrassed, but could or would not shake him off. 
It might be said in extenuationj however, that then the general 
tone of the Senate was not so sober and decorous as it is now. 
After he had married his second wife, a lady of beauty and 
culture, who not only presided over his household but also ac- 
companied him on his electioneering journeys, he became more 
tidy and trim in his appearance^ and more careful in his habits, 
although even then there were rumors of occasional excesses. 
The bullying notes in his speeches remained the same until 
after the election of 1860. 

I must confess that when I first saw him and heard him 
speak, I conceived a very strong personal dislike for Senator 
Douglas. I could not understand how a man who represented 
in the Senate a Free State, and was not bound to the cause of 
slavery either by interest or tradition, but must, on the contrary, 
be presumed to be instinctively opposed to slavery and to wish 
for its ultimate extinction— how such a man could attempt 
to break down all legal barriers to the expansion of slavery by 
setting aside a solemn compromise — ^without any overruling 
necessity, and then be credited with pure and patriotic motives. 
And that, eyen in his own opinion, there was no such necessity 
appeared from the fact that only shortly before he had pro- 
fessedly recognized the validity and binding force of the Mis- 
souri Compromise as a matter of course; indeed he himself 
had offered a bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska 
under the Missouri Compromise excluding slavery, and, since 
that time, nothing had happened to change the situation. 
Although by no means inclined to attribute sinister motives 
to anyone differing from me in opinion or sentiment, I saw 
no way of escape from the conclusion that, when Senator 
Douglas was charged with seeking to wipe out the legal bar- 
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riers to the extension of slavery over territories dedicated to 
freedom, not in obedience to any necessity, not for any purpose 
of public good, but to open to himself the road to the presi- 
dential chair by vi^inning the favor of the slave power, thus 
wantonly jeopardizing the cause of freedom for personal am- 
bition, that charge was sustained by overwhelming circumstan- 
tial evidence. And when then I saw him on the floor of the Sen- 
ate plead his cause with the most daring sophistries and in a tone 
of most overbearing and almost ruffianly aggressiveness, and 
yet undeniably with very great force and consummate cun- 
ning, I thought I recognized in him the very embodiment of 
that unscrupulous, reckless demagogy which, as my study of 
history had told me, is so dangerous to republics. These im- 
pressions made me detest him profoundly. Arid when the time 
came for me to take an active part in anti-slavery campaigns, 
I thought that of all our opponents he was the one that could 
never be arraigned too severely. Of this, more hereafter. 

'No contrast could have been more striking than that be- 
tween Douglas and the anti-slavery men in the Senate as 
I saw them and listened to them from the gallery. There was 
to me something mysterious in the slim, wiry figure, the thin, 
saUow face, the overhanging eyebrows, and the muffled voice 
of Seward. I had read some of his speeches, and admired 
especially those he had delivered on the Compromise of 1850. 
The broad sweep of philosophical reasoning and the boldness 
of statement and prediction I found in them, as well as the 
fine flow of their language, had greatly captivated my imag- 
ination. Before seeing him I had pictured him to myself, as 
one is apt to picture one's heroes, as an imposing personage of 
overawing mien and commanding presence. I was much dis- 
appointed when I first saw that quiet little man who, as he 
moved about on the floor of the Senate chamber, seemed to be 
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on hardly less friendly terms with the Southern senators than 
with the Northern— his speeches were always personally polite 
to everybody — and whose elocution was of dull sound, scarcely 
distinct, and never sounding a resonant note of challenge or 
defiance. But he made upon me, as well as upon many others, 
the impression of a man who controlled hidden, occult powers 
which he could bring into play if he would. Indeed, I heard 
him spoken of as a sort of political wizard who knew all secrets 
and who commanded political forces unknown to all the world 
except himself and his bosom friend, Thurlow Weed, the most 
astute, skillful, and indefatigable political manager ever 
known. It is quite probable that the flavor of weirdness in his 
personal appearance and voice and the oracular tone of many 
of his utterances did much to strengthen that impression. I 
have to confess that he exercised a strong fascination over me 
until I came into personal contact with him, 

Salmon P. Chase, the anti-slavery Senator from Ohio, 
was one of the stateliest figures in the Senate. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, and proudly erect, his features strong and regular 
and his forehead broad, high and clear, he was a picture of 
intelligence, strength, courage, and dignity. He looked as 
you would wish a statesman to look. His speech did not bor- 
row any charm from rhetorical decoration, but was clear and 
strong in argument, vigorous and determined in tone, elevated 
in sentiment, and of that frank ingenuousness which commands 
respect and inspires confidence. He had drawn up an address 
to the country setting forth the true significance of the Ne- 
braska Bill, which went forth signed by a few anti-slavery 
men in Congress, and, without being so intended, proved to be 
the first bugle call for the formation of a new party. 

Douglas, who seemed instinctively to feel its importance, 
emptied all the vials of his wrath upon the author of the mani- 
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festo, and it was to me a most inspiring experience to see 
the majestic figure of Chase standing with serene tran- 
quillity under the hail of the "Little Giant's" furious 
vituperation. 

I missed at that time hearing Charles Sumner speak, 
except once when he made a very few remarks in a calm tone to 
correct some misapprehension. The impression he made was 
that of a gentleman of refinement and self-respect, remind- 
ing me of some Englishmen of distinction I had seen. He 
was taU and well-huilt, his handsome but strong face shad- 
owed by a wealth of dark locks. He was justly called "good- 
looking." His smile had a peculiar charm. He was talked 
of as a man of great learning and culture, and of that kind of 
courage that is unconscious of difficulty or danger, and which 
was already then said to have made the Southern pro-slavery 
senators stare in angry wonder. 

I was introduced to these anti-slavery champions by Sena- 
tor Shields in the lobby of the Senate, but these introductions 
led only to the usual commonplace remarks and the customary 
shake of the hand. Only Sumner, who seemed interested in 
my European experiences, expressed a hope that he would see 
me again. 

Of the Southern senators I observed from the gallery, 
I especially remember three who struck me as types. One was 
Senator Butler from South Carohna. His rubicund face, 
framed in long silver-white hair, the merry twinkle of his eye, 
and his mobile mouth marked him as a man of bubbling good- 
nature and a jovial companion. He was said to have had a 
liberal education and to be fond of quoting Horace. On the 
floor he frequently seemed to be engaged in gay and. waggish 
conversation with his neighbors. But when slavery was at- 
tacked, he was apt to flare up fiercely, to assume the haughty 
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air of the representative of a higher class, and, in fluent and 
high-sounding phrase, to make the Northern man feel the su- 
periority of the Cavalier over the Roundhead. This was what 
subsequently brought on his altercation with Sumner which 
had such deplorable consequences. 

Of the more aggressive — I might say belligerent — ^type 
was Senator Toombs of Georgia, a large, strong- featured 
head upon a massive figure, his face constantly alive with high 
spirits, as capable of a hearty, genial laugh as of a mien of 
anger or menace; his speech rather boisterous, always fluent 
and resonant with vigorous utterances. Nobody could be more 
certain of the sanctity of slave property and of the higher 
civilization of the South. He would bring the North to its 
knees; he would drive the anti-slavery men out of public life; 
the righteous victory of the South was to him above doubt, and 
it would be so overwhelming that he would live to call the roll 
of his slaves in the shadow of the Bunker Hill Monument. 
He was, it seemed to me, the very picture, not of the Southern 
aristocrat, but of the overbearing and defiant Southern middle- 
class allied with the rich slave-holding aristocracy. With all 
this there was, to me, something sympathetic in the man, as 
if I would have liked to know him personally. 

Still another type was represented to me by Senator Ma- 
son of Virginia, a thick-set, heavily built man with a decided 
expression of dullness in his face. What he had to say ap- 
peared to mie to come from a sluggish intellect spurred into 
activity by an overweening self-conceit. He, too, would con- 
stantly assert in manner, even more than in language, the 
superiority of the Southern slave-holder over the Northern 
people. But it was not the prancing pride of Senator Butler 
nor the cheery buoyancy of the fighting spirit of Toombs that 
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animated him. It appeared rather to be the surly pretension 
of a naturally stupid person to be something better than other 
people, and the insistence that they must bow to his assumed 
aristocracy and all its claims. When I heard Senator Mason 
speak, I felt that if I were a member of the Senate, his super- 
cilious attitude and his pompous utterances of dull common- 
place, sometimes very offensive by their overbearing tone, 
would have been particularly exasperating to me. 

After the Senate, on the morning of the 4th of March, 
1854, had passed the Kansas-Nebraska bill, I returned from 
Washington to Philadelphia. I took with me some very power- 
ful impressions. I had seen the slave power officially repre- 
sented by some of its foremost champions — overbearing, de- 
fiant, dictatorial, vehemently demanding a chance for unlimited 
expansion, and, to secure its own existence, threatening the 
most vital principle of free institutions, the right of free in- 
quiry and of free utterance — aye, threatening the Union, the 
National Republic itself. I had seen in alliance with the slave 
power, not only far-reaching material interests and a sincere 
but easily intimidated conservatism, but a selfish party spirit 
and an artful and unscrupulous demagogy making a tremen- 
dous effort to obfuscate the moral sense of the North. I had 
seen standing against this tremendous array of forces a small 
band of anti-slavery men faithfully fighting the battle of free- 
dom and civilization. I saw the decisive contest rapidly ap- 
proaching, and I felt an irresistible impulse to prepare myself 
for usefulness, however modest, in the impending crisis ; and to 
that end I pursued with increased assiduity my studies of the 
pohtical history and the social conditions of the Republic, and 
of the theory and practical workings of its institutions. To 
the same end I thought it necessary to see more of the country 
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and to get a larger experience of the character of the people. 
Especially did I long to breathe the fresh air of that part of 
the Union which I imagined to be the "real America," the 
great West, where new States were growing up, and where I 
would have an opportunity for observing the formative process 
of new political communities working themselves out of the 
raw. I had some relatives and some German friends living in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and I started out to visit 
them in the autimin of 1854. 
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CHAPTER II 

A JOURNEY to the West in 1854 was not the comfort- 
able sleeping-car affair on fast through trains that it is now, 
and travelers did not seem to be so nervously anxious to make 
the quickest possible time. I leisurely visited Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and Chicago. All 
these cities were then in that period of youthful development 
which is confidently anticipating a great future. Society still 
felt itself on a footing of substantial equality — ^not, indeed, 
equality in point of fortune, but equality in point of oppor- 
tunity and expectation. There seemed to be a buoyant, joyous 
spirit animating all classes, and between those classes — ^if , in- 
deed, classes they could be called — an easy, unrestrained inter- 
course and co-operation. Of all the places I visited I found 
this least, perhaps, in St. Louis, where slave-holders — "old fam- 
ihes " with aristocratic pretensions of social and political super- 
iority — ^lived. There the existence of slavery, with its subtle 
influence, cast its shadow over the industrial and commercial de- 
velopments of the city, as well as over the relations between the 
different groups of citizens. But St. Louis had, after all, much 
more of the elasticity of Western life than any of the larger 
towns in the slave-holding States, and had among its popula- 
tion a strong anti-slavery element. The political leader of that 
element was Mr. Frank P. Blair, a man of much ability and an 
energetic spirit. But the constituency of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, in St. Louis and in Missouri generally, was furnished 
mainly by the population of German birth or descent. 

The bulk of that German population consisted, of course, 
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of agriculturists, small tradesmen, mechanics, and common 
laborers. But there were many persons of education and supe- 
rior capacity among them, who vigorously leavened the whole 
body. Two different periods of pohtical upheaval in Germany, 
that of 1830 and the years immediately following, and that 
of 1848 and 1849, had served to drive out of the old Fatherland 
hosts of men of ability and character, and of both of these two 
"- immigrations " the German element in St. Louis and neigh- 
borhood had its full share. Some of the notable men of the 
early '30's, the Engelmanns, Hilgards, Tittmanns, Bunsens, 
FoUenius, Korners, and Miinchs, settled down in and around 
Belleville in Illinois, near the Mississippi, opposite St. Louis, 
or not far from St. Louis, on the Missouri, there to raise their 
corn and wine. Those who, although university men, devoted 
themselves to agriculture, were called among the Germans, 
half sportively, half respectfully, the " Latin farmers." One 
of them, Gustav Korner, who practiced law in Belleville, rose 
to eminence as a judge, as a lieutenant-governor of Illinois, 
and as a minister of the United States to Spain. Another, 
Friedrich Miinch, the finest type of the " Latin farmer," lived 
to a venerable old age in Gasconade County, Missouri, and 
remained active almost to the day of his death, as a writer for 
newspapers and periodicals, under the name of " Far West." 
These men regarded St. Louis as their metropolis and in a large 
sense belonged to the " Germandom " of that city. 

They were strongly reinforced by the German immigra- 
tion of 1848, which settled down in that region in considerable 
number, bringing such men as Friedrich Hecker, the revolu- 
tionary leader in. Southwest Germany, who bought a prairie 
farm in Illinois, opposite St. Louis; and Dr. Emil Preeto- 
rius. Dr. Boernstein, Dr. Dantzer, Mr. Bernays, Dr. Weigel, 
Dr. Hammer, Dr. Wm. Taussig and his brother James, 
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the Sigels, Franz and Albert, and others, who made their 
abode in the city of St. Louis itself. The infusion of such 
ingredients gave to the German population of St. Louis and its 
vicinity a capacity for prompt, inteUigent, and vigorous patri- 
otic action which, when the great crisis of 1861 came, made the 
pro-slavery aristocrats, who had always contemptuously looked 
down upon the " Dutch " as semi-barbarians, stare with amaze- 
ment and dismay at the sudden appearance of their hardly 
suspected power which struck such telling blows for Union and 
Liberty. 

Before leaving the vicinity of St. Louis I visited the Ger- 
man revolutionary leader, Friedrich Hecker, on his prairie 
farm near Belleville in Illinois. I had never personally met 
him in Germany, but had heard much about his brilliant quali- 
ties and his fiery, impulsive nature. He had started a republi- 
can uprising in South Gtermany at an early stage of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, which, although quickly 
overcome by a military force, had made him the hero of popular 
songs. His picture, representing him in a somewhat fantastic 
garb, was spread all over Germany, and as an exile he had be- 
come a sort of legendary hero. Being a man of much study 
and large acquirements, he was entitled to high rank among 
the " Latin farmers." 

His new home was a log-house of very primitive appear- 
ance. Mrs, Hecker, a woman of beauty and refinement, clad 
in the simple attire of a farmer's wife, plain but very tidy and 
tasteful, welcomed me at the door. " The Tiedemanns an- 
nounced your coming," she said, " and we have been expect- 
ing you for several days. Hecker is ill with chills and fever 
and in very bad humor. But he wants to see you very much. 
If he uses pecuhar language, do not mind it. It is his way 
when he is out of sorts." Mrs. Tiedemann, Hecker's sister in 
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Philadelphia, had already told me of his tantrums. Thus cau- 
tioned, I entered the log-house and found myself in a large 
room very scantily and roughly furnished. Hecker was sitting 
on a low couch covered with a buffalo skin. 

" Hello," he shouted in a husky voice. " Here you are at 
last. What in the world brought you into this accursed 
country? " 

" Do you really think this country is so very bad? " I asked. 

"Well— well, no!" he said. "It is not a bad country. 
It is good enough. But the devil take the chills and fever! 
Only look at me ! " Then he rose to his feet and continued de- 
nouncing the chills and fever in the most violent terms. 

Indeed, as he stood there, a man little over forty, he pre- 
sented a rather pitiable figure. As a young lawyer at Mann- 
heim and deputy in the legislative chamber of Baden, he had 
been noted for the elegance of his apparel ; now he wore a gray 
woolen shirt, baggy and shabby trousers, and a pair of old 
carpet slippers. Mrs. Hecker, who noticed my look of surprise, 
whispered to me with a sigh, " Since we have lived here I cannot 
get him to make himself look decent." I had always heard that 
Hecker was a handsome man. And he might have been, with 
his aquiline nose, his clear blue eyes, his finely chiseled fea- 
tures, and his blonde hair and beard. But now that face looked 
haggard, sallow, and weary, and his frame, once so elastic, was 
drooping and hardly able to bear its own weight. 

" Ah," said he, " you see what will become of an ©Id revo- 
lutionist when he has to live on quinine pills." Then again he 
opened the vast resources of his vituperative eloquence on the 
malarial fever, calling it no end of opprobrious names. Grad- 
ually he quieted down, and we began to discuss the political 
situation. His wrath kindled again when speaking of slavery 
and the iniquitous attempt of Douglas to permit slavery un- 
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limited expansion over the Territories. With all the fine enthu- 
siasm of his noble nature he greeted the anti-slavery movement, 
then rising all over the North, as the dawn of a new era, and 
we pledged ourselves mutually to meet on the field in a common 
endeavor if that great cause should ever call for our aid. 

I was invited to stay for the midday dinner, which I did. 
It was a very plain but good farmer's meal. Mrs. Hecker, who 
had cooked it, also helped in serving it. Two rather rough- 
looking men in shirt-sleeves, the farm-hands, sat with us at the 
table. This, as Hecker informed me, was the rule of the house. 
" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," said he. But this fraternity 
did not prevent him from giving one of the farm-hands, who 
had in some way displeased him, after dinner, in my presence, 
a " dressing down " with a fluency, vigor, and richness of lan- 
guage which I should hardly have thought possible, had I not 
heard it. 

From Hecker's farm I went to Chicago, and I shall never 
forget the first night I passed in that city. I arrived there by a 
belated train about an hour after midnight. An omnibus took 
me to the Tremont Hotel, where I was informed that every 
room in the house was occupied. The clerk directed me to an- 
other house, and I started out, valise in hand. The omnibus 
was gone and no hack to be had, and I walked to two or three 
other hostelries with the same result. Trying to follow the 
directions I had last received, I somehow lost my way, and 
overcome with fatigue I sat down on a curbstone, hoping that 
a policeman or some other philanthropic person would come 
that way. 

Chicago had at that time sidewalks made of wooden 
planks, under which, it appeared, rats in incalculable numbers 
had made their nests. Troops of them I saw moving about in 
the gaslight. As I was sitting still, they playfully scampered 
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over my feet. Efforts to scare them away proved unavailing. 
I sought another curbstone, but the rats were there too. At 
last a pohceman hove in sight. For a minute he seemed to be 
in doubt as to whether he should not take me to the station- 
house; but having heard my story he finally consented to show 
me an inn where he thought I would find shelter. But there, 
too, every guest-room was occupied. They had just one bed 
free, which I might have, if I wished, but it was in a room with- 
out a window, a sort of large closet. I was tired enough to take 
anything. But an inspection of the bed by candle-light utterly 
discouraged every thought of undressing. I spent the rest 
of the night on a chair and hailed daylight with great relief. 

Chicago was then a city of about 65,000 inhabitants. The 
blockhouse of old Fort Dearborn was still standing and re- 
mained so for several years. Excepting the principal public 
edifices, hotels, and business houses, and a few private resi- 
dences, the town was built of wood. The partly unpaved and 
partly ill-paved streets were extremely dusty in dry, and ex- 
tremely muddy in wet weather. I noticed remarkably few 
attempts to give dwelling houses an attractive appearance. 
The city had, on the whole, what might be called an unhandsome 
look. During my short visit I heard many expressions of ex- 
ceedingly sanguine anticipation as to the future of the place — • 
anticipations which have since proved hardly sanguine enough. 
But at that time there were also doubters. " If you had been 
here a year ago," a friend said to me, " you might have invested _ 
money in real estate to great advantage. But it is too late 
now." Everybody seemed very busy — so busy, indeed, that I 
was almost afraid to claim anybody's time and attention. 

From Chicago I went to Wisconsin, and there I found an 
atmosphere eminently congenial. Milwaukee, with a popula- 
tion much smaller than that of Chicago, had received rather 
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more than its proportional share of the German immigration 
of 1848. The city had possessed a strong German element 
before, — good-natured, quiet, law-abiding, order-loving, and 
industrious citizens, with persons of marked ability among 
them, who contributed much to the growth of the community 
and enjoyed themselves in their simple and cheery way. But 
the " Forty-Eighters " brought something like a wave of spring 
sunshine into that life. They were mostly high-spirited young 
people, inspired by fresh ideals which they had failed to realize 
in the old world, but hoped to realize here; ready to enter upon 
any activity they might be capable of; and eager not only to 
make that activity profitable but also to render life merry and 
beautiful; and, withal, full of enthusiasm for the great Amer- 
ican Republic which was to be their home and the home of their 
children. Some had brought money with them; others had not. 
Some had been educated at German universities for learned 
professions, some were artists, some literary men, some mer- 
chants. Others had grown up in more humble walks of life, 
but, a very few drones excepted, all went to work with a cheer- 
ful purpose to make the best of everything. 

They at once proceeded to enliven society with artistic en- 
terprises. One of their first and most important achievements 
was the organization of the " Musical Society " of Milwaukee, 
which, in an amazingly short time, was able to produce oratorios 
and light operas in a really creditable manner. The " German 
Turn Verein " not only cultivated the gymnastic arts for the 
benefit of its own members, but it produced " living pictures " 
and similar exhibitions of high artistic value. The Forty- 
Eighters thus awakened interests which a majority of the old 
population had hardly known, but which now attracted general 
favor and very largely bridged over the distance between the 
native American and the new-comer. 
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The establishment of a German theater was a matter of 
course, and its performances, which indeed deserved much 
praise, proved so attractive that it became a sort of social center. 
It is true, similar things were done in other cities where 
the Forty-Eighters had congregated. But so far as I know, 
nowhere did their influence so quickly impress itself upon the 
whole social atmosphere as in the " German Athens of Amer- 
ica," as Milwaukee was called at the time. It is also true that, 
in a few instances, the vivacity of this spirit ran into attempts 
to realize questionable or extravagant theories. But, on the 
whole, the inspiration proved itself exhilaratingly healthy, not 
only in social, but soon also in the political sense. 

From Milwaukee I went to Watertown, a little city about 
45 miles further west. One of my uncles, Jacob Jiissen, of 
whom I have spoken in my childhood recollections as the burgo- 
master of Jiilich, was settled there with his family, among 
whom were two married daughters. Thus I dropped there into 
a family circle which was all the more congenial to me as this 
was the one of my uncles I had always been most fond of. 
The population of Watertown was also preponderantly Ger- 
man — not indeed so much impregnated with the Forty-eight 
spirit as were the Milwaukeeans, although in Watertown, too, 
I found a former university student whom in September, 1848, 
I had met as a fellow-member of the Students' Congress at 
Eisenach, Mr. Emil Rothe, and several other men who had 
taken part in the revolutionary movements of the time. Among 
the farmers in the neighborhood, who did their trading at 
Watertown, there were many Pomeranians and Mecklenburgh- 
ers, hard-working and thrifty people, who regularly began with 
the roughest kind of log-cabin for a home, and then in a few 
years evolved from it, first the modest frame dwelling, and then 
the more stately brick-house — the barn, however, always re- 
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maining the most important edifice of the establishment. There 
were some Irish people, too, and some native Americans from 
New England or New York State, who owned farms, or ran 
the hank and a manufacturing shop or two, and two or three 
law offices. But these different elements of the population were 
all on a footing of substantial equality — neither rich nor poor, 
ready to work and enjoy life together, and tolerant of one 
another's peculiarities. Of culture and social refinement there 
was, of course, very little. Society was no longer in the pioneer 
stage, the backwoods condition. But it had the characteristic 
qualities of newness. There were churches, and schools, and 
hotels, all very simple, but decent in their appointments, and, on 
the whole, reasonably well conducted. There was a municipal 
organization, a city government, constructed according to law, 
officered by men elected by the people. And these people had 
but recently flocked together from different quarters of the 
globe. There were comparatively few persons among them 
who, having been born in this country, had grown up in the 
practical experience of the things to be done, and of the meth- 
ods usually followed for tl^e purpose. A large majority were 
foreign to the tradition of this republic. The task of solving 
certain problems by the operation of unrestrained municipal 
self-government, and of taking part through the exercise of 
the sufi'rage in the government of a State, and even of a great 
republic, was new to them. In Wisconsin the immigrant be- 
came a voter after one year's residence, no matter whether he 
had acquired his citizenship of the United States, or not: it 
was only required that he should have regularly abjured his 
allegiance to any foreign state or prince, and declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States. And of 
such early voters there were a good many, 

jT bis seemed to be, therefore, an excellent point of obser- 
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vation from which to watch the growth and the behavior of 
the pohtical community composed of what might have been 
thought rather crude and heterogenous elements, comparatively 
uninfluenced by the guidance of the experienced native mind ; 
to follow the processes by which the foreign-born man, the new- 
comer, develops himself into a conscious American, and to dis- 
cover what kind of an American will result as a product of 
those processes. I intend to express my conclusions somewhat 
more elaborately in a chapter specially devoted to the subject. 
On the whole, the things that I saw and heard made the 
West exceedingly attractive to me. This was something of the 
America that I had seen in my dreams ; a new country, a new 
society almost entirely unhampered by any traditions of the 
past; a new people produced by the free intermingling of the 
vigorous elements of all nations, with not old England alone, 
but the world for its motherland; with almost limitless opportu- 
nities open to all, and with equal rights secured by free institu- 
tions of government. Life in the West, especially away from 
the larger towns, lacked, indeed, the finer enjoyments of civil- 
ization to a degree hard to bear to those who had been accus- 
tomed to them and who did not find a compensation in that 
which gave to Western life — and American life generally — 
its peculiar charm: a warm, living interest in the progressive 
evolution, constantly and rapidly going on, the joy of growth 
— that which I have attempted to call in German " die Werde- 
lust." Now and then we have heard persons of culture — ex- 
aggerated culture, perhaps — complain that this country has no 
romantic, ivy-clad ruins, no historic castles or cathedrals, and, 
in general, little that appeals to sentiment or to the cultivated 
esthetic sense. True, it has the defects common to all new 
countries, and it will be tedious and unattractive to those who 
cherish as the quintessence of life the things which a new 
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country does not and naturally cannot possess. But it offers, 
more than any other country, that compensation which con- 
sists in a joyous appreciation not only of that which is, but of 
that which is to be — ^the growth we witness, the development 
of which we are a part. 

The stimulating atmosphere of the West, as I felt it, was 
so congenial to me that I resolved to establish my home in the 
Mississippi valley. What I had seen and heard of the State of 
Wisconsin and its people was so exceedingly pleasing that I 
preferred that State to any other; and, as several of my rela- 
tives were domiciled at Watertown, and my parents and sisters 
had in the meantime come over from Europe and would nat- 
urally be glad to live near other members of the family, 
I bought some property there with a view to permanent 
settlement. 

Before that settlement was effected, however, I had, on 
account of my wife's health, to make a journey to Europe. We 
spent some time in London. What a weird change of scene it 
was between the two worlds ! The old circle of political exiles 
which I had left three years before was dispersed. The good 
Baroness Briining, who had been so sweet and helpful a friend 
to many of them, had died of heart-disease. Most of those 
who had gathered around her hospitable fireside had either 
emigrated to America or somehow disappeared. My nearest 
friends, the Kinkels, were still there and had prospered — he 
as lecturer on art-history, she as teacher of music, — and occu- 
pied a larger house. 

My friend Malwida von Meysenbug was still there super- 
intending the education of the daughters of the famous Rus- 
sian Liberal, Alexander Herzen. I found the friend of my uni- 
versity days, Friedrich Althaus, who was teaching and had also 
been engaged by Prince Albert to help him catalogue his coUec- 
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tion of engravings. But there was little left of that revolution- 
ary scheming and plotting to which the exiled had formerly 
given themselves, inspired by the delusive hope that a new up- 
rising for free government would soon again take place on the 
European continent. Louis Napoleon sat firmly on the imper- 
ial throne of France, and the prestige he had gained by the 
Crimean War had brought him the most flattering recognition 
by other European sovereigns and made him appear like the 
arbiter of the destinies of the continent. In Germany, the stupid 
and rude reaction against the liberal current of 1848 went its 
course. In Austria, the return to absolutistic rule seemed almost 
complete. In Italy, Mazzini's revolutionary attempt, the pros- 
pects of which he had pictured to me in such glowing colors 
three years before, had resulted in disastrous failure. No part of 
the European horizon seemed to be illumined by a ray of hope 
to cheer the exiles still living in London. There was indeed an 
international committee of revolutionary leaders, to give direc- 
tion to whatever revolutionary possibility might turn up. 
Whether they could see any such possibilities among the hard 
actualities of the time, it is difficult to say. But, as a matter of 
experience, nothing can be more active and fatuous than the 
imagination, and nothing more eager, boundless, and pathetic 
than the credulity of the exile. To those whose eyes were open 
to the real situation, the international committee looked like a 
gathering of specters moving about in a graveyard. 

Whether Mazzini was at the time in London, I do not 
know. If he was, he held himself in that mysterious seclusion 
characteristic of him — a seclusion in which he met only his most 
confidential political agents and those English families whose 
members, completely under his wonderful fascination, were de- 
voted to him to the point of almost limitless self-sacrifice. 

But Kossuth was in London, and I promptly went to pay 
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my respects. I had seen him only once, four years before, when 
he first visited England as the spokesman of his unfortunate 
country, which, after a most gallant struggle, had been over- 
powered by superior brute force. He was then the hero of the 
day. I have already described his entrance into London and the 
enthusiastic homage he received from what seemed to be almost 
the whole English people; how it was considered a privilege 
to be admitted to his presence, and how at a public reception he 
spoke a word to me that made me very proud and happy. He 
had then, at the invitation of the government, — I might say of 
the people of the United States, — proceeded to America, where 
he was received almost like a superior being, all classes of society 
surging around him with measureless outbursts of enthusiastic 
admiration. But he could not move the government of this 
Republic to active interference in favor of the independence of 
Hungary, nor did he obtain from his American admirers that 
" substantial aid " for his cause which he had looked and worked 
for, and thus he returned from America a profoimdly disap- 
pointed man. 

His second appearance in England convinced him that the 
boiling enthusiasm of the English people had evaporated. His 
further appeals in behalf of his cause met only with that com- 
passionate sympathy which had no longer any stirring impulse 
in it, and it must have become clear to him that, for the time be- 
ing at least, his cause was lost. At first he had appeared in Eng- 
land, as well as in America, in the character of the legitimate, 
although the deposed, ruler of Hungary, and his countrymen 
in exile had surrounded their " governor " with a sort of court 
ceremonial which was to express their respect for him, which 
flattered his pride, and which was accepted by many others as 
appropriate to his dignity. This " style " had, in Hungarian 
circles in London, been kept up for a while even after the dis- 
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appearance of the popular enthusiasm. But it fell naturally 
into disuse when many of the followers, who had formed his 
brilliant retinue in triumphal progresses, dispersed to seek 
for themselves the means of living; when poverty had com- 
pelled him to retire into seclusion and modest quarters, and 
when, appearing on the street, he was no longer surrounded 
by cheering crowds, but at best was greeted with silent respect 
by a few persons who recognized him. 

This was the condition of his affairs when I called at the 
very unpretending cottage he inhabited in one of the suburbs 
of London. The door was opened by a man well advanced in 
years, of an honest, winning countenance typically Hungarian, 
with keen dark eyes, broad cheek-bones, and gleaming teeth. 
From his appearance I judged that he was rather a friend, 
a devoted companion, than a servant, and such I afterwards 
learned him to be. Without ceremony he took me into a very 
plainly furnished little parlor where, he said, the " governor " 
would receive me. 

After a few moments Kossuth came in and greeted me 
with cordial kindness. He had aged much since I had last seen 
him. His hair and beard were streaked with gray. Yet his 
voice still retained the mellow tones which, but a few years ago, 
had charmed such countless multitudes. He spoke much of his 
American tour, praised the hospitable spirit of the American 
people, and with quiet dignity expressed his disappointment at 
the f ruitlessness of his efforts. He drew a gloomy picture of 
existing conditions in Europe, but thought that such a state of 
things could not endure and that the future was not without 
hope. After a while, Madame Kossuth came into the room, and 
Kossuth introduced me to his wife with some kind remarks. 
She spoke to me with great politeness, but I must confess that 
I was somewhat prejudiced against her. In her prosperity she 
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had borne the reputation of being haughty and distant, and 
her presumptuous attitude is said to have been occasionally- 
dangerous to her husband's popularity. In the case of such 
characters the fall from greatness is usually not regarded as a 
claim to especial sympathy. But as I saw her then, she seemed 
to be full of tender care for her husband's health. 

I left Kossuth's presence with a heart full of sadness. In 
him, in that idol of the popular imagination, now reduced to 
impotence, poverty, and solitude, I had seen the very personi- 
fication of the defeat suffered by the revolutionary movement 
of 1848. 

It was on the occasion of this sojourn in London that I 
made the acquaintance of Alexander Herzen, a natural son of 
a Russian nobleman of high rank, himself a Russian patriot 
in the liberal sense, who had been obliged to leave his native 
country as a " dangerous man," and who now, by his writings, 
which were smuggled across the frontier, worked to enlighten 
and stimulate and inspire the Russian mind. Malwida von 
Meysenbug, who lived in his family superintending the educa- 
tion of his daughters, which she did with all her peculiar en- 
thusiasm, brought us together, and we soon became friends. 
Herzen, at least ten years older than I, was an aristocrat by 
birth and instinct, but a democrat by philosophy, a fine, noble 
nature, a man of culture, of a warm heart and large sym- 
pathies. In his writings as well as in his conversation he poured 
forth his thoughts and feelings with an impulsive, sometimes 
poetic eloquence, which, at times, was exceedingly fascinating. 
I would listen to him by the hour when in his rhapsodic way 
he talked of Russia and the Russian people, that uncouth and 
only half conscious giant, that would gradually exchange its 
surface civilization borrowed from the West for one of na- 
tional character ; the awakening of whose popular intelligence 
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would then put an end to the stolid autocracy, the deadening 
weight of which held down every free aspiration; and which 
then would evolve from its mysterious depths new ideas and 
forces which might solve many of the problems now perplex- 
ing the Western world. But, in his fervid professions of faith 
in the greatness of that destiny, I thought I discovered an 
undertone of doubt, if not despondency, as to the possibilities 
of the near future, and I was strongly reminded of the im- 
pression made upon me by some of Turgueneff 's novels describ- 
ing Russian society as it entertained itself with vague musings 
and strivings of dreary aimlessness. 

Other impressions I gathered through my contact with 
some of Herzen's Russian friends who from time to time met 
in his hospitable house and at his table. At dinner the conver- 
sation would sparkle with dramatic tales of Russian life, de- 
scriptions of weird social conditions and commotions, which 
opened mysterious prospects of great upheavings and trans- 
formations, and which were interspersed with witty sallies 
against the government and droll satires on the ruling classes. 
But when, after dinner, the bowl of strong punch was put on 
the table, the same persons, who, so far, at least had conducted 
themselves like gentlemen of culture and refinement, becoming 
gradually heated, would presently break out in ebullitions of 
a sort of savage wildness, the like of which I had never wit- 
nessed among Germans, or French, or English, or Americans. 
They strongly reminded me of the proverb : " You scratch a 
Russian, and you find a Tartar." 

Herzen himself always remained self-contained; but as an 
indulgent host he did not restrain his guests. Probably he 
knew that he could not. Once or twice he would say to me in 
an undertone, witnessing my amazement: " So they are! So 
they are! But they are splendid fellows for all that." And 
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SO, I suppose, they are indeed, not only as individuals but as 
a nation — a huge, unshapely mass, with a glossy pohsh on 
the outer surface, but fierce forces within, kept in control 
by a tremendous pressure of power, or superstititon, or stolid 
faith, but really untamed and full of savage vigor. If they 
once break loose, awful cataclysms must result, producing in 
their turn — ^what? It is difficult to imagine how the Russian 
empire as it now is, from Poland to eastern-most Siberia, 
could be kept together and governed by anything else than an 
autocratic centralization of power, a constantly self-asserting 
and directing central authority with a tremendous organiza- 
tion of force behind it. This rigid central despotism can- 
not fail to create oppressive abuses in the government of 
the various territories and diverse populations composing the 
empire. When this burden of oppression becomes too galling, 
efforts, raw, crude, more or less inarticulate and confused, will 
be made in quest of relief, with a slim chance of success. Dis- 
content with the inexorable autocracy wiU spread and seize 
upon the superior intelligence of the country, which will be 
inspired with a restless ambition to have a share in the 
government. 

At the moment when the autocrat yields to the demands of 
that popular inteUigence and assents to constitutional limita- 
tions of his power, or to anything that will give an authorita- 
tive, official voice to the people, the real revolutionary crisis 
will begin. The popular discontent will not be appeased, but 
it will be sharpened by the concession. All the social forces will 
then be thrown into spasmodic commotion; and, when those 
forces, in their native wildness, break through their traditional 
restraints, the world may have to witness a spectacle of revolu- 
tionary chaos without example in history. The chaos may ulti- 
mately bring forth new conceptions of freedom, right, and 
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justice, new forms of organized society, new developments of 
civilization. But what the sweep of those volcanic disturbances 
will be and what their final outcome, is a mystery baffling the 
imagination — a mystery that can be approached only with awe 
and dread.* 

Such were the contemplations set going in my mind by 
the contact with this part of the Russian world, that enigma of 
the future. With what delightful assurance I turned from this 
cloudy puzzle to the " New World " which I had recently made 
my home — the great western Republic, not indeed without its 
hard problems, but a Republic founded upon clear, sound, just, 
humane, irrefragable principles,' the conscious embodiment of 
the highest aims of the modern age ; and with a people most of 
whom were full of warm sympathy with every effort for human 
liberty the world over, and animated with an enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of their own great destiny as leaders of mankind in 
the struggle for freedom and justice, universal peace and 
good- will! How I longed to go " home " and take part in the 
great fight against slavery, the only blot that suUied the es- 
cutcheon of the Republic, and the only malign influence, as I 
then conceived, that threatened the fulfillment of its great 
mission in the world ! 

But before my return to America I had a joyful experi- 
ence which I cannot refrain from describing. It was of an 
artistic nature. Frau Kinkel took me to a concert — ^in 
which Jenny Lind, then retired from the stage, was to sing the 
great aria of Agathe in the " Freischiitz," and in which also 
Richard Wagner's overture to " Tannhauser " was to be pro- 
duced, Wagner himself acting as conductor of the orchestra. 
As I have already said in the first part of these reminis- 

* The above was written in 190O, four years before the revolutionary 
outbreak in Russia. 
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cences, Frau Kinkel was one of the most highly educated 
and most accomplished musicians I have ever known. I owe 
to her not only my capacity to enjoy Beethoven, Bach, and 
Gluck, and other great classical composers, but she also made 
me intimately acquainted with Chopin and Schumann, whose 
productions she played with exquisite grace. Still her musical 
principles and taste were severely those of the " old school," 
and she detested Wagner as a reckless and almost criminal de- 
moralizer of the musical conscience. On the way to the con- 
cert she did not fail to give me a thorough lecture on Wagner's 
vices, his contemjJt of the most sacred rules of harmony, his 
impossible transitions from one key to another, his excruciat- 
ing dissonances, his intemperate straining after sensuous 
eifects, and what not. " It is true," she added by way of pre- 
cautionary warning, " there is something exciting, a certain 
fascination in his music, and many people are carried away 
by it — some musicians, even, of whom something better might 
have been expected. But I hope when you hear it, you will 
remain cool and not lose your critical sense." I had never heard 
a note of Wagner's music. I had seen some of his writ- 
ings, the tone of which had not favorably impressed me. My 
personal contact with Wagner in Zurich, of which I have 
spoken before, had not been at all sympathetic; on the contrary, 
I shared the judgment about Wagner prevalent among the 
refugees there, that he was an excessively presumptuous, 
haughty, dogmatic, repellent person, from whom it was best to 
keep away. I was, therefore, by no means predisposed to be 
taken off my feet by the charms of his productions. All of 
which, when I told her, was quite reassuring to my mentor. 
As to the performance of Jenny Lind, Frau Kinkel 
and I were altogether of the same mind and feeling. Jenny 
Lind was then no longer young. Her appearance, although 
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still exceedingly pleasing, had become somewhat matronly. 
Her voice might, perhaps, not have retained all its original 
birdsong-Uke hghtness of warble. But there was still that half 
veiled tone, as if there were something mysterious behind it; 
that velvety timbre, that strange, magnetic vibration, the mere 
sound of which could draw tears to the eyes of the listener. 
She was the nightingale still. To hear her was deep, pure, 
dreamy delight. Of all the great voices that I have heard — 
and I have heard many — ^none was so angelic and went so en- 
trancingly, so caressingly to the heart as Jenny Lind's. 

At last came the overture to " Tannhauser." Frau Kinkel, 
who in the most eloquent words had expressed her ecstasy 
over Jenny Lind's rendering of the " Freischiitz '' aria, be- 
came uneasy. " Now keep yourself well in hand," she said, 
looking at me with an expression betraying some anxiety as to 
the outcome. The opening " Pilgrim's Chorus," as it rose from 
the orchestra, pleased me much, without, however, impressing 
me as something overpowering. But when the violins set in 
with that weird and constantly growing tumult of passion, 
drowning the pious notes of the " Pilgrim's Chorus " under the 
wild outcries of an uncanny frenzy, then sinking into whining 
moans of exhaustion, I could hardly restrain myself. I felt as 
if I should jump up and shout. Frau Kinkel observed my 
emotion, put her hand upon my own as if to hold me down to 
my seat, and whispered : " Oh, oh, I see how it takes you, too. 
But do you not hear that it is all wrong? " I could not answer, 
but continued to hsten with rapture. I did not hear that it was 
all wrong ; and if I had noticed anything that was wrong under 
the accepted yules of thorough-bass, I should not have cared. 
I was fairly overwhelmed by those surging and rolling billows 
of harmony, by the breakers of passion rushing and tumbling 
over the rocks, those plaintive voices of sadness or despair, 
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those tender accents of love or delight floating above and 
through the accompaniment which lifted the melody in a poetic 
cloud. When the last notes of the " Tannhauser " overture 
had died away, I sat still, unable to say anything articulate. I 
felt only that an entirely new musical world had opened and 
revealed itself to me, the charms of which I could not possibly 
resist. My good friend Frau Kinkel noticed well what had 
happened to me. She looked at me sadly and said with a sigh, 
" I see, I see! You are now a captive, too. And so it goes. 
What wiU become of our art? " 

Indeed, I was a captive, and I remained one. It so hap- 
pened that many years, nearly thirty, elapsed before I heard 
any Wagner music again, except some transcriptions for the 
piano which were naturally but feeble echoes of the orchestral 
score, and a single representation of " Lohengrin " in the little 
theater of Wiesbaden. But when at last during those memor- 
able seasons of German Opera in New York, beginning in 
1885, I had the happiness of witnessing the wonderful Nibe- 
lungen-Ring tetralogy, and " Tristan and Isolde," and the 
" Meistersinger," and when, still later, I heard " Parsifal " in 
Bayreuth, the impressions I received were no less powerful and 
profound than had been that first which I have just described. 
I did not care to study Wagner's theories of the " Music- 
Drama," or, by deciphering the printed scores, to dive into the 
mysterious depths of his harmonic elaborations. I simply 
gave myself up to the sensations stirred in me by what 
I heard and saw. The effects produced on me were per- 
fectly free from the influence of preconceived opinion or 
affectation — ^in other words, they were entirely unbidden, un- 
prepared, natural, irresistible. I did not lose my appreciation 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, and other 
music-poets. But here was something apart — something dif- 
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ferent, not in degree, but in kind. How could I " compare " 
Wagner with Beethoven? I might as well compare the Par- 
thenon with the Cathedral of Cologne, — or either with the Falls 
of Niagara. The musical language of Wagner has always 
impressed, me as something like the original language of the 
eternal elements — something awe-inspiringly eloquent, speak- 
ing in tones, rising from mysterious depths, of understanding 
and passion. It is difficult to illustrate by example, but I will 
try. Among the funeral marches in musical literature, Bee- 
thoven's and Chopin's had always most sympathetically ap- 
pealed to my feelings — Beethoven's with the stately solemnity 
of its mourning accents, and Chopin's with its cathedral bells 
interwoven with melodious plaints. But when I hear the Sieg- 
fried dead-march in the " Gotterdammerung," my heart-beat 
seems to stop at the tremendous sigh of woe, never heard be- 
fore, rushing through the air. 

To me, as one who was born and had grown up in Ger- 
many, Wagner's Nibelungen-Ring, especially "Young Sieg- 
fried " and the " Gotterdammerung," had a peculiar home- 
born charm which grew all the stronger the more familiar I 
became with those tone poems. The legends of Siegfried in 
various forms had been among the delights of my early boy- 
hood. Siegfried was one of the mythical heroes of the Rhine- 
land. And when I heard the " Leit-motifs " of the Nibelun- 
gen-Ring, they sounded to me like something I had heard in 
my cradle — in the half -consciousness of my earliest dreams. 
This, indeed, was an illusion; but that illusion showed how 
Wagner, to my feeling at least, had in those phrases touched 
the true chord of the saga as it hovers over my native land, and 
as it is echoed in my imagination. 

I shall never forget my first impressions of " Parsifal," 
which I enjoyed many years later. The performances at Bay- 
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reuth were then still on their highest level. The whole atmos- 
phere of the town and the neighboring country was charged 
with artistic enthusiasm and exaltation. The crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the civilized world had come almost like pil- 
grims to a shrine. People went to Wagner's Opera House as 
true believers go to church, When the audience was assembled 
in the severely plain building, and the lights were turned down, 
an almost startling silence fell upon the house. The multitude 
held its breath in reverential expectation. Then came the sol- 
emn tones of the orchestra, floating up from the depth of its 
mysterious concealment. Then the parting of the curtain re- 
vealed the scene of the sacred lake. The suffering Amfortas 
entered with his companions of the Holy Grail, and the mystic 
action, as it unrolled itself, the appearance of the youthful Par- 
sifal, and the killing of the sacred swan, all wrapped in ma- 
jestic harmonies, held our hearts spellbound. But all this was 
but a feeble prelude to what followed. The changing scene 
became gradually enveloped in darkness, made more mysterious 
by the swinging peals of mighty cathedral bells. As by magic, 
the great temple hall of the Castle of the Holy Grail was 
before us, flooded with light. And then, when the knights of 
the Grail marched down its aisles and took their seats, and the 
blond-locked pages, fair as angels, and the king of the Grail 
appeared, bearing the miraculous cup, and the chorus of the 
boys came streaming down from the lofty height of the Cu- 
pola — ^then, I have to confess, tears trickled down my face, for 
I now beheld something like what I had imagined Heaven to 
be when I was a child. 

You may call this extravagant language. But a large 
portion, if not a majority of the audience, was evidently over- 
whelmed by the same emotions. When, after the close of the 
act, the curtain swept together, and the lights in the audience- 
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room flashed out again, I saw hundreds of handkerchiefs busy- 
wiping moistened cheeks. There was not the shghtest attempt 
at a demonstration of applause. The assembled multitude rose 
in perfect silence and sought the doors. In the little company 
of friends who were with me, not a word was spoken. We only- 
pressed one another's hands as we went out. In the row behind 
us sat Coquelin, the great French comedian. He walked out 
immediately in front of me. His face wore an expression of 
profound seriousness. When he reached the open door I heard 
one of his companions ask him how he had liked the perform- 
ance. Coquelin did not answer a word, but turned from his 
friend and walked away, silent and alone. Between the first 
and the second acts, according to custom, we took dinner at 
one of the restaurants near by. Not one of us had recovered 
himself sufficiently to be fit for table talk. We sat there almost 
entirely speechless during the whole repast. 

When all this happened — 1889 — I was no longer young 
and easily excitable, but rather weU past the meridian of life. 
I had never been inchned to sentimental hysterics. My friends 
around me were all sensible persons, some of them musically 
well educated. We had all seen and heard much in and of the 
world. What, then, was there in the first act of the " Parsifal " 
that excited in us such extraordinary emotions? It was not the 
splendor of the scenery; for that, however magnificent, could 
only appeal to our sense of the picturesque and qall forth ad- 
miration. Neither was there in the action anything melodra- 
matic that might have touched our sympathetic hearts and thus 
moved us to tears. The action was, in fact, exceedingly simple, 
and rather mystic than humanly sympathetic in its significance. 
Nor was it the music alone. This, when heard in the concert 
hall, as I have since often heard it, would indeed strike one as 
something of extraordinary beauty and grandeur, but it would 
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not produce that feeling of perfectly overpowering exaltation. 
No, it was all these things together, scenery, action, and music, 
that transported us into an atmosphere of — shall I so call it?— 
religious, devotional fervor, lifting us high above all the prosy, 
commonplace actualities of life, into the sphere of the purely 
sublimCj the holy, and unloosing all the craving for faith and 
adoration that may have been dormant in the soul. We were 
truly and profoundly pious as we sat there gazing and hsten- 
ing — pious beyond the control of our feelings. Our hearts 
were full of a strange joyfulness, heaving upward with those 
grand harmonies, as they swelled and rose toward the mystery 
of heaven. 

Beyond comparison, no production of art has ever touched 
me so wondrously, so supernaturally, as the first act of " Par- 
sifal." The effect was the same when I saw it again and it 
lacked the element of surprise. Nor have I ever met anyone 
who has seen and heard it and has altogether resisted its charm. 
And this was the last and crowning achievement of a most 
astonishing career. In the highest degree astonishing, it may 
weU be said, was the success of a man who in elaborate treatises 
put forth the systematic theories of a truly revolutionary char- 
acter, upon which his works of imagination had been, or were to 
be, constructed, giving the why and wherefore of everything, 
the ends he had in view, and the means to be used for their ac- 
complishment, and who, thus assailing generally accepted prin- 
ciples and notions with a supreme, almost insolent confidence in 
his own power, had prejudiced almost the whole artistic world 
against himself. Yet Wagner finally won a triumph which no 
musical composer before him ever had dared to dream of; for 
he substantially said to princes and potentates, to the leaders in 
hterature and art, and to mankind generally: "I am no 
longer to peddle my productions among you. I have selected, 
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not for your convenience but for mine, a little out-of-the-way 
town in Germany, where you will have to come in order to see 
and hear my works, as I wish them to be seen and heard." And 
they came. The most renowned artists considered it the high- 
est honor to appear, without a penny of pay, in that modest 
opera-house built on a hill near Bayreuth; and the powerful, 
and the rich, and men and women of high culture from all 
parts of Europe and from across the seas filled that plain 
auditorium as eager and devout listeners. In the history of art 
there has never been such a demonstration of public homage 
as this. 

How long Wagner's works will hold the stage as prom- 
inently as they do now, will, of course, depend upon what may 
follow him. So far they are proving an embarrassing, if not 
positively oppressive, standard of comparison. If a new 
composer adopts Wagner's conception of the music drama, 
blending words, music, and scenery in one harmonious poem, 
together with something like Wagner's methods of instru- 
mentation, he will be liable to be called an imitator, and the 
comparison with the great original wiU probably be to his disad- 
vantage. If he does not, if he adheres to old models, or strikes 
out on lines of his own, his music will be in danger of being 
found thin and commonplace by the ear accustomed to Wag- 
ner's massive and striking powers of musical expression. It 
may require a genius of extraordinary power to break this sort 
of thraldom, and for such a genius mankind may have to wait 
a good while. 
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CHAPTER III 

When we arrived in America, in May, 1856, the public 
mind seemed to be in a state of high political animation. 
The hotels and the railroad cars and the steamboat decks were 
buzzing with eager discussions of the slavery question and 
the impending presidential campaign, which were not seldom 
enlivened by bitter attacks from Democrats upon those who 
had left the Democratic party to join the new Republican 
organization, then entering upon its first national contest. Of 
that bitterness of partisan spirit I had already received a 
taste on the steamer which several months before had carried 
us to Europe. I met there a Democratic politician from one 
of the Western States who had been appointed by President 
Pierce as American Consul at one of the German ports. He 
seemed to be a good-natured, bright, and jovial person, and we 
had many pleasant walks on deck together. But when our 
conversation turned on American politics, his brows contracted, 
his eyes shot fire, and I remember distinctly the expression of 
malignant, hissing disgust with which that otherwise jolly good 
fellow would ejaculate: "Of all men the most contemptible 
is the Democrat who deserts his party to join the Black Re- 
pubhcans." He was evidently very much in earnest, and it 
puzzled me greatly how he could be. 

My German neighbors in Watertown, Wisconsin, were 
almost all Democrats. As a rule, the foreign immigrants had 
drifted into the Democratic party, which presented itself to 
them as the protector of the political rights of the foreign-born 
population, while the Whigs were suspected of "nativistic" 
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tendencies, hostile to the foreign horn. Although these nativis- 
tic tendencies were in fact directed more against the Irish than 
against the Germans, the feeling that their rights were in dan- 
ger was, at the time, much sharpened among the Germans, too, 
hy brutal excesses that were being committed in various places 
against the foreign born by the rough element of the native 
population, and by the springing up of the " Know-nothing " 
organization, which was set on foot for the declared purpose of 
excluding the foreign born from participation in political 
power. The attachment of the foreign born, and among them 
the Germans, to the Democratic party was, therefore, not at all 
unnatural, and although the Germans were at heart opposed to 
slavery, yet their anxiety about their own rights outweighed, 
for the time, all other considerations, and served to keep them 
in the Democratic ranks. Sitting on a dry-goods box in front 
of one of the stores on the " Main Street " of Watertown, I 
had many an arduous, but, of course, good-natured talk on the 
political situation with groups of fellow-townsmen, without, 
however, at first accomplishing much more for the anti-slavery 
cause than that I occasionally called forth a serious shaking of 
heads or an admission that the slavery question was indeed a 
matter very much worth thinking about. 

But what I read in the newspapers of the invasions of 
the Territory of Kansas by the pro-slavery " border ruffians " 
of Missouri, and of their high-handed and bloody attempts 
to subjugate the Free- State settlers there, deeply agitated me. 
In June, the national conventions of the great political parties 
were held. That of the Democrats met at Cincinnati, in its 
platform approved the opening of the Territories to slavery 
under the guise of " popular sovereignty," and nominated 
Buchanan and Breckinridge as its candidates; that of the 
young Republican party met at Philadelphia, in its platform 
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demanded the exclusion of slavery from the Territories that 
had been dedicated to freedom, reaffirmed the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and nominated, as its standard- 
bearers, Fremont of Cahfornia and Dayton of New Jersey. 
The Republican platform sounded to me like a bugle-call of 
liberty, and the name of Fremont, "the Pathfinder," sur- 
rounded by a halo of adventurous heroism, mightily stirred the 
imagination. Thus the old cause of human freedom was to be 
fought for on the soil of the new world. The great final de- 
cision seemed to be impending. 

I was eager to take part in the contest. But at the same 
time a f eehng came upon me that I was still sadly incompetent 
for the task. I had indeed studied the slavery question in its 
various aspects to the best of my ability. But every step in 
widening my knowledge painfully convinced me that I had 
very much more to learn. I had no experience in American 
pohtics. My acquaintance with public men was extremely lim- 
ited. Would I not, when standing before the public, some- 
times find myself speaking of things of which I knew very 
little or nothing? How could I expect to be able to answer 
the questions that might be put to me? While I was in that 
troubled state of mind, I was surprised by the visit of a gentle- 
man I had never heard of. It was Mr. Harvey, a member of ^ 
the State Senate of Wisconsin, one of the Republican leaders 
— (the same Mr. Harvey who subsequently was elected Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin during the Civil War, and found his death 
in the Mississippi River when visiting Wisconsin troops in 
the field) . I was very much astonished and felt myself greatly 
honored when I was told how distinguished a public man my 
visitor was. I found in him a gentleman of agreeable manners 
and persuasive address, and he told me in most winning tones 
that he had heard of me as a person of education sympathizing 
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with the anti-slavery cause, and that he thought I could render 
valuable service in the pending campaign. I frankly revealed 
to him my mental trouble about the insufficiency of my equip- 
ment for such a task. He ventured to " guess " that I prob- 
ably knew more about the question at issue than many of those 
who were publicly discussing it, and he asked me whether I 
would not make a little speech in German at a mass-meeting to 
be held in a few days at Jefferson, a country town near by. No, 
I could not think of it, for I was not prepared. Would I not, 
then, at least come and hear him speak at that meeting? Of 
course I would, with great pleasure. So I went, without the 
slightest anticipation of what was to happen. It was an open- 
air meeting, attended by a large crowd of country people, Mr. 
Harvey invited me to a seat on the platform and introduced 
me to the local magnates. He spoke with uncommon eloquence. 
His arguments were lucid, logical, and strong, and he closed 
with an exceedingly impressive peroration. When the applause 
following his speech had subsided, the chairman of the meet- 
ing coolly rose and said : " I have now the great pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Carl Schurz of Watertown, who has fought 
for human liberty in his native country and who has come 
to us to do the same in his adopted home, etc., etc. He will 
address his fellow citizens of German birth in their own native 
language," Well, well! I felt myself blush all over; but what 
could I do? I stammered a few initial words about the en- 
tirely unexpected honor, and then, for half an hour or more, 
I blurted out what happened to come into my mind about the 
slavery question, about the significance of the decision to be 
rendered, and about the duty we had to perform as American 
citizens to this Republic, and as citizens of the world to man- 
kind. After the first sentences the words came easily and my 
hearers seemed to be well pleased. This was my first political 
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speech in America. The ice was broken. Mr. Harvey tri- 
umphed over my diffidence. Invitati6ns to address meetings 
poured in upon me from all sides and kept me busy during the 
whole campaign. 

I did not yet trust myself to make a public speech in Eng- 
lish, and therefore in that campaign addressed only German 
audiences in their own language. But I gathered very valu- 
able experiences in coming face to face with a great variety 
of human beings which gave me ample opportunity for study- 
ing their ways of thinking and the motives which would be 
likely to govern their action, and also for weighing the dif- 
ferent available methods to reach their minds and hearts by 
argument and appeal. I met simple-minded farmers in little 
country school-houses or court-rooms, — ^men who so far had 
more or less passively followed the accustomed party lead, and 
were slow to change, but who honestly and earnestly meant to 
find out what was right and how to do it, and who sat before me 
with serious faces, not seldom with a puzzled expression when I 
happened to say something they had never thought of; men 
who would listen quietly without giving any sign of assent or 
dissent, except an occasional nod or shake of the" head, and who, 
when, after the close of the speech, applause came forth, would 
join in it, sometimes heartily, sometimes with timid reticence, 
and sometimes not at all. I met quick-witted townspeople 
who had been more or less used to political activity and were 
acquainted with the current language of political discussion, 
and who would promptly grasp the point of an argument or the 
catch-words or battle-cries of party and instantly respond with 
applause or signs of disapproval. I met the ingrained par- 
tisans of the opposite creed who would, some from personal 
interest, some from mere traditional prejudice, stubbornly close 
their ears and minds to every argument going against their side, 
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and vociferously, not seldom with a sort of fanatical ferocity, 
resent and repel everything that seemed to threaten the power 
or prestige of their party, and who, in some instances, had 
established a sort of partisan lordship and sought to exercise 
a political terrorism over their neighbors. 

Such persons would denounce me as an impudent young 
intruder who, having but recently come to this country, dared 
to invade the circle of their influence and to teach older citi- 
zens how to vote. They tried by all sorts of means, even by 
threats, to keep people away from my meetings. They in- 
terrupted my speeches by cat-calls and other disturbing noises. 
Occasionally they went even so far as to break the windows 
of the halls in which I spoke by throwing stones or other 
even more disagreeable missiles. Thus I had in my first cam- 
paign to meet party spirit in a form not only unfair but posi- 
tively brutal. This disquieted me not a little. I was conscious 
of meaning no harm to anybody and of having no selfish ends 
in view. The cause I advocated seemed to me self -evidently 
right and just — the cause of liberty, of human rights, of free 
government, in which all men had a common and equal in- 
terest. I advocated that cause with arguments the correct- 
ness of which I was profoundly convinced of and which I 
thought must irresistibly appeal to the reason and the sense 
of justice and the patriotism of every fair-minded citizen. 
The same cause was advocated by a large number of high- 
minded and patriotic men who for this purpose had cut loose 
from their old party associations. The arguments brought 
forward by the other side appeared to my unsophisticated mind 
simply barbarous and revolting, direct insults to the spirit of 
the century, so far as they were intended to justify the insti- 
tution of human slavery, or merely quibbling as they insisted 
upon constitutional obstacles to the exclusion of slavery from 
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the Territories, or pusillanimous as they pictured the danger 
of disunion which any policy unfavorable to slavery would 
bring forth. That under such circumstances mere party spirit, 
miable to meet the advocates of right and justice and free 
government on the field of fair discussion, should with stub- 
born tenacity stick to party interest, defending it even with 
brutal violence, and showing itself capable of sacrificing to it 
the highest principles and the most precious goods of humanity 
— this struck me as monstrous, appalling, and. in the highest 
degree dangerous to free institutions. 

These impressions made me shape my speeches so that 
they were arguments for my cause, not for a party — or only 
in so far for my party as it was a means to further my cause 
— ^unceasingly admonishing my hearers not to be mere blind 
followers of any leadership, whatever its name might be, but 
to think for themselves, honestly seeking to discover what was 
right and best for the common welfare, not indeed to reject 
advice, but to weigh it and then courageously to do that which, 
according to their conscientiously formed convictions, would 
be most apt to serve the cause of justice and the true interests 
of the country. This injunction I constantly repeated in end- 
less variations. Little did I foresee then what fateful part 
this way of thinking, which I then thought was the most nat- 
ural for a pubhc man, would play in my political career. 

On the whole, the campaign of 1856 was to me a very 
happy experience while the contest was going on. There is an 
exhilarating inspiration in the consciousness of standing for a 
good cause, in being entirely right in one's fight, and of doing 
some service, be it ever so little. It belongs to the most genu- 
ine felicities of life; and that felicity I heartily enjoyed. How 
many votes I won for Fremont, I do not know. But I was so 
thoroughly convinced of the justice of my cause and of the 
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truthfulness of my arguments that I thought I must have 
won many. I was so confident of the irresistible power of 
truth and justice on our side that I did not permit myself to 
entertain any doubt of Fremont's success. Indeed the result 
of the State elections in the so-called October States, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania and Indiana, was sufficient to stagger 
my sanguine assurance. Still, I could not, and did not, give 
up hope. Would not a redoubled effort m those October 
States give us the victory after all? How could such a cause 
as ours fail? Impossible! It could not be. And yet it did 
When after the November election the returns had all come 
in — I would not abandon hope until I had seen them all — 
and our defeat was certain, I felt as if I had suffered an 
immeasurable personal misfortune. It was a stunning blow. 
Was not this like the disastrous breakdown of the great move- 
ment for popular government on the European continent in 
1848? Was the democratic principle to collapse in America 
too? It took me some time to recover from my bewilderment 
and to recognize the fact that this was only the first battle in 
a long campaign, a campaign of many years; that we could 
hardly have expected the new party of liberty to be victorious 
in its first onset upon a splendidly organized and drilled force 
with all the influences of long habit and the power of the 
Government behind it, and that faithful and persistent effort 
on our part would surely give us the final triumph. And so 
my distress turned into a fervid longing for the next opportu- 
nity to do service. 

I continued to like and enjoy the freshness, simplicity, 
and buoyant freedom of Western life, and I was happy to 
find that Margaretha, who had grown up in surroundings so 
very different, not only accommodated herself to its conditions, 
but entered into it with the most cheerful humor. Our place 
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of residence was at that time a typical Western town in every 
sense — a business street pretty compactly built, filled with 
stores, work-shops, taverns and a few drinking-saloons ; the 
dwellings somewhat scattered, most of them surrounded with 
little garden plots, with modest beginnings of ornamentation 
and arrangements for comfort. Thfe population was a medley 
of various nationalities, native Americans from New York State 
or New England being few in comparison with the Germans, 
Irish, Bohemians, Danes, French. The German element pre- 
dominated. There were no people among them that might have 
been called very poor, and only few that possessed more than a 
moderate share of wealth. The number of well-educated per- 
sons was not large, but there were none entirely illiterate. 
And as is usually the case in new settlements, there was no 
lack of quaint characters. All these elements mingled together 
on an equal and friendly footing, all hoping to rise in fortune 
and social advantages, none despairing because they had not as 
much as others, and everyone listened to who had anything 
sensible to say. There were few efforts at ambitious display, 
I remember only the wife of a well-to-do business man, a native 
American, who would appear on horseback dressed in a red 
velveteen riding habit and a gorgeously plumed hat, the 
horse's head being decorated with a wreath of flowers. She 
was good-naturedly laughed at and forgiven. We had a sing- 
ing society to which everybody having a voice and a somewhat 
musical ear belonged. Rehearsals and concerts were held in a 
public hall and were directed by a local piano teacher. My 
wife, sister, and an aunt — ^the last educated in music — ^were all 
among the performers. I remember especially one of the con- 
certs at which the air in the hall grew hot and, when the singers 
wished to moisten their lips, a boy appeared with a pail of 
water and a tin dipper which was handed around to the merry 
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satisfaction of all. And when a traveling company of players 
honored the town with a visit, a stage was quickly improvised 
in the same hall, and everybody came to enjoy the spectacle, 
which nobody was disposed to criticise unnecessarily, although 
some of us remembered that we had seen better things. 

I had built a modest but pretty comfortable cottage on 
a little farm which I had bought in the outskirts of the town. 
My wife, being the kindest and loveliest of hostesses, made our 
house a sort of social center for the large circle of our rela- 
tives living near and a number of persons of agreeable con- 
versation whom we had gathered around us. We were also 
sometimes visited by friends from the East. Thus we never 
lacked company, even during the hard Wisconsin winter; and 
aside from lively talks about politics, and philosophy, and the 
various news of the day, and personal affairs, we had social 
dinners and suppers, very informal and simple ones, to be 
sure, as well as evening parties with music, and sometimes 
with charades and living pictures. Even a masked ball was 
once ventured upon which was long remembered as a great 
success. While the dresses were not gorgeous, some of them 
were intentionally comical, and others no less comical by the 
seriousness of their ambition. The company enjoyed them- 
selves so intensely that the dawn of day came unawares upon 
them, and, there having been a heavy snow-fall during the 
night, we had to carry the maskers back to their homes in 
installments on our big farm wagon, much to the amused aston- 
ishment of the townspeople who meanwhile had got out of their 
beds and saw the strange apparitions of knights, Turks, monks, 
harlequins, odalisks, shepherdesses, etc., pass by shivering in 
the morning frost. 

Life in the small Western town naturally lacked a great 
many of the enjoyments which, in the older and larger cities, 
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are furnished by accumulated wealth and advanced culture. 
But that lack was not grievously felt as a positive privation, 
in those young and youthful communities, even by persons who 
had seen much of the civiHzed world, if they only identified 
themselves with their surroundings sufficiently to take a sym- 
pathetic and active interest in the thinkings and doings of the 
persons with whom they came in contact. People flocked to- 
gether from every point of the compass to find happiness in 
new conditions still to be formed, with conceits of often crude, 
but sometimes very striking originality^all busily scheming 
and striving to build up something better than they had found, 
animated with all sorts of ambitions, some of which were nat- 
urally doomed to disappointment, but such disappointments 
were usually followed by new hopes and new cheer. There were, 
of course, in that kind of society some things that might have 
been called rude and were not altogether palatable to a refined 
taste ; but there was, on the other hand, no hard and fast and in- 
violable tradition, nothing discouragingly sterile and stagnant, 
but everywhere the exhilarating inspiration of an activity creat- 
ing something, of growth, of endeavor upward. And this was 
to me, and to those with me, an ample compensation for the 
enjoyments of civilized life which we had to do without. 

During the second summer I lived in that Western town 
we went through a financial crisis which swept over the whole 
country like a whirlwind — the crisis of 1857. In my imme- 
diate neighborhood the effects were very curious. Wisconsin 
like many other States was infected with " wild-cat banks " 
and their note issues. A considerable nimiber of these banks 
broke and their notes became worthless. Money grew sud- 
denly so scarce with us that a man possessing ten dollars in 
coin or in notes of a solvent bank might call himself a capi- 
talist. Many of the ordinary transactions of daily life were 
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actually carried on by barter — the exchange of products and 
other things of value. It was a favorite jest with us that we 
might have to ask our butcher to accept as payment a table and 
to return our change in the shape of chairs. Many of the busi- 
ness men of our little city became unable to meet their obliga- 
tions and had to make assignments. Indeed, the making of 
assignments was so much the order of the day that men famil- 
iarly asked one another on the street whether they had already 
made, or when they were going to make theirs. Gradually 
all feeling of bashful embarassment, all shame-f acedness about 
such things vanished, and bankruptcy appeared to be the nat- 
ural condition of business men who owed any money. Nor was 
there any atmosphere of gloom about it in our community. 
As nobody had — or was permitted — to suffer as to his break- 
fast and dinner, the whole affair seemed rather to be taken 
as a freak of fortune, a huge joke for which nobody was re- 
sponsible. To be sure, in the larger cities, and especially the 
great business-centers, the effects of the collapse were very 
serious. There was not only much commercial embarrassment 
of a disastrous nature and many sudden lapses from wealth 
to poverty, but among the laboring people, real distress and 
suffering. With us, too, many business men found themselves 
entangled in difficulties which in other surroundings would 
have gravely troubled them and made them put on long faces, 
but if any of our neighbors felt anxiety in secret, they did not 
express it in public. The general humor of the situation made 
everybody laugh, and whatever there may have been of con- 
cealed depression of spirits did not spread. Moreover the crisis 
did not last long. The relations between debtor and creditor in 
our community were presently adjusted, generally in an ami- 
cable manner, and after a little while the " time without money," 
as we called it, was remembered as an amusing episode. 
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One of the most interesting experiences of life in those 
young Western communities, with not a few of which I became 
well acquainted, was the observation of the educational influ- 
ence exercised by active local self-government. I met there a 
great many foreign-born persons who in their native coun- 
tries had been accustomed to look up to the government as a 
superior power which, in the order of the universe, was ordained 
to do everything — or nearly everything — for them, and to 
whose superhuman wisdom and indisputable authority they had 
to submit. Such people, of course, brought no conception of 
the working of democratic institutions with them, and there 
is sometimes much speculation on the part of our political 
philosophers as to how the new-comers can safely be entrusted 
here with any rights or privileges permitting them to partici- 
pate in the functions of government. In point of fact, there 
will be very little, if any, serious trouble whenever such people 
are placed in a situation in which they will actually be obliged 
to take an active and responsible part in the government re- 
specting those aif airs which immediately concern them — things 
in which they are intimately interested. Plant such persons in 
communities which are still in an inchoate, formative state, 
where the management of the pubHc business, in the directest 
possible way, visibly touches the home of every inhabitant, 
and where everybody feels himself imperatively called upon 
to give attention to it for the protection or promotion of his 
own interests, and people ever so little used to that sort of 
thing wiU take to democratic self-government as a duck takes 
to water. They may do so somewhat clumsily at first and 
make grievous mistakes, but those very mistakes with their 
disagreeable consequences will serve to sharpen the wits of 
those who desire to learn — which every person of average in- 
telligence who feels himself responsible for his own interests, 
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desires to do. In other words, practice upon one's own respon- 
sibility is the best — if not the only school of self-government. 
What is sometimes called the " art of self-government " is not 
learned by masses of people theoretically, nor even by the mere 
presentation of other people's experiences by way of instruct- 
ive example. Practice is the only really effective teacher. Other 
methods of instruction will rather retard, if not altogether pre- 
vent, the development of the self-governing capacity because 
they will serve to weaken the sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance. This is the reason why there is not an instance in his- 
tory of a people having been successfully taught to govern 
themselves, by a tutelary power acting upon the principle that 
its wards should not be given the power of self-government 
until they had shown themselves fit for it. 

Such teaching of self-government by a superior authority 
is but seldom undertaken in good faith, the teacher usually 
not wishing to relinquish his power. But even when it is under- 
taken in good faith, the teacher is usually disinclined to recog- 
nize at any time that the pupil is able to stand on his own 
feet. And this for apparently good reason: for the pupil will 
either have no chance to demonstrate his capacity, or if he 
be permitted to experiment on a limited scale, he will, of course, 
make mistakes, and these mistakes will serve as proof of his 
incapacity, while in fact the freedom to make mistakes and to 
suffer from their consequences is the very school in which he 
might receive the most effective instruction. 

In discussing the merits of self-government we are apt 
to commit the error of claiming that self-government furnishes 
the best possible, that is the wisest and at the same time most 
economical kind of government, as to the practical adminis- 
tration of pubhc affairs, for it does not. There is no doubt 
that a despot, if he be supremely wise, absolutely just, benevo- 
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lent, and unselfish, would furnish a community, as far as the 
practical working of the administrative machinery goes, better 
government than the majority of the citizens subject to change- 
able currents of pubhc opinion— in all things except one. But 
this one thing is of the highest importance. Self-government as 
an administrator is subject to criticism for many failures. But 
it is impossible to overestimate self-government as an educator. 
The foreign observer in America is at once struck by the fact 
that the average of intelligence, as that intelligence manifests 
itself in the spirit of inquiry, in the interest taken in a great 
variety of things, and in alertness of judgment, is much higher 
among the masses here than anywhere else. This is certainly 
not owing to any superiority of the public school system in this 
country — or, if such superiority exists, not to that alone — ^but 
rather to the fact that here the individual is constantly brought 
into interested contact with a greater variety of things, and is 
admitted to active participation in the exercise of functions 
which in other countries are left to the care of a superior au- 
thority. I have frequently been struck by the remarkable ex- 
pansion of the horizon effected by a few years of American life, 
in the minds of immigrants who had come from somewhat be- 
nighted regions, and by the mental enterprise and keen discern- 
ment with which they took hold of problems which, in their 
comparatively torpid condition in their native countries, they 
had never thought of. It is true that, in our large cities with 
congested population, self-government as an educator does not 
always bring forth the most desirable results, partly owing to 
the circumstance that government, in its various branches, is 
there further removed from the individual, so that he comes into 
contact with it and exercises his mfluence upon it only through 
various, and sometimes questionable, intermediary agencies, 
which frequently exert a very demoralizing influence. But 
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my observations and experiences in the young West, although 
no doubt I saw not a few things to be regretted, on the whole 
greatly strengthened my faith in the democratic principle. It 
was with a feeling of religious devotion that I took part in 
Fourth of July celebrations, the principal feature of which 
then consisted in the solemn reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence before the assembled multitude, and the principal 
charm the anti-slavery cause had to me consisted in its pur- 
pose to make the principles proclaimed by that Declaration as 
true in the universality of practical application as they were 
true in theory. And there was the realization of the ideal I 
had brought with me from the luckless struggles for free gov- 
ernment in my native land. 

The years I spent on our farm in Watertown, Wisconsin, 
were, taking it all in all, very happy. Perhaps we, my wife 
and I, should not have liked Western life so much had we not 
been young. But we were young, — ^blessed with health and 
high spirits, enjoying heartily the simple pleasures of our ex- 
istence ; full of cheery hope for the future, always disposed to 
look at the bright or at Jeast the humorous side of everything, 
and bent upon appreciating what we had instead of uselessly 
pining for what we had not. And the brightness and warmth 
of our sunshine was increased by the advent of a second 
daughter. 

So I continued my study of law and of the political and 
social history and conditions of the country with the expec- 
tation of taking, before long, a position at the bar and of serv- 
ing the good cause on the political field. 

In the autiimn of 1857, the Republicans of Watertown 
sent me as a delegate to the Republican State Convention that 
had to nominate candidates for the State offices. A great sur- 
prise awaited me there. I found that the leading party mana- 
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gers had selected me as the Republican candidate for the o:ffice 
of Lieutenant Governor. It was no doubt the work of my 
friend Senator Harvey. I cannot say that I was without am- 
bition, and the nomination for the Lieutenant Governorship 
was an honorable distinction which I could not fail to ap- 
preciate. It flattered me greatly. But I was not at ease. I 
really did not desire official position at that time, and I seri- 
ously doubted my ability to discharge the duties of the place 
with credit. Moreover, I was not yet a citizen of the United 
States, lacking a few weeks of the five years required for the 
title to full citizenship. But I was told that I need not trouble 
myself about my fitness for the office, that its duties were not 
very exacting, and that I could easily acquire the knowledge 
of parhamentary law to enable me to preside over the State 
Senate. And as to the question of citizenship, there was noth- 
ing in the Constitution and the laws requiring that a candidate 
for such an office should be a full citizen; I would have my 
papers of citizenship when elected, and that was enough. I 
soon perceived that my nomination was intended as a bid to 
draw the German vote to the Republican party, and as it would 
serve the anti-slavery cause, if it had that effect, I accepted. 
But I had my misgivings. Would not the nomination of 
a young and comparatively unknown new-comer for so con- 
spicuous and honorable a place, while it might attract some 
German voters, displease many voters of American birth? Be- 
sides, the thought of making a campaign for my principles in 
which I had a personal stake as a candidate for office was un- 
comfortable. The campaign — at least my share in it — was not 
nearly as spirited as that of 1856, the Fremont campaign, had 
been. However, it was to me a good exercise, as I then made 
my first public speeches in English, the peroration of one of 
which, a somewhat florid piece of oratory, had the honor of 
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being published in some Eastern papers. My misgivings were 
justified by the result. While the Republican candidate for the 
Governorship, Mr. Alexander Randall, was elected by a small 
majority, I was defeated by one hundred and seven votes. Of 
course, my defeat was a disappointment, but I did not take it 
much to heart. In fact I accepted it rather as something like a 
relief which would permit me to continue undisturbed my harm- 
less and enjoyable life on my farm, among my family, my 
friends, and my books. 

But it brought me an experience of a side in political life 
which at that period was still new to me. I had to learn what 
it is to be, or at least to be considered, " a man of influence." 
I thought it a duty of courtesy on my part to be present at 
Madison, the State capital of Wisconsin, at the inauguration 
of the new Governor and the opening of the Legislature, which 
had a Republican majority. No sooner had I arrived there 
than I was beset by a, to me, surprisingly large number of 
persons who wanted offices. Many of them told me that of 
all men I was the one whose aid would positively assure the 
success of their applications. According to them I had done 
valuable service to the Republican party; not only that, but 
I had suiFered for it; the Republican party owed me some- 
thing; it would not deny me anything that I might ask for, 
nothing could be more reasonable than that I should endorse 
their claims with strong recommendations, for they were my 
warm friends and would do anything for me; their fate was 
therefore absolutely in my hands — etc., etc. I was greatly 
puzzled. Most of my new " warm friends " were strangers to 
me, or mere casual acquaintances. I could not possibly judge 
their comparative merits, and there were several applicants for 
each place in sight. With the number of applicants grew my 
perplexity, for I was not yet used to being " a man of influ- 
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ence." Finally I hit upon an expedient. I invited each one of 
those who had approached me to meet me at my room in the 
hotel ; but I invited them, without their knowing it, all to come 
at the same time. At the appointed hour, my room was crowded. 
My visitors who, no doubt, had wished and expected a private 
interview, were evidently surprised to find so large a company. 
When they were all assembled I addressed them in substance 
thus : " Gentlemen, you have done me the honor of asking 
me to recommend you for office. I am perfectly willing to do 
so. But there are several applicants for each place. Now, you 
are certainly all very worthy citizens, f uUy deserving what you 
seek. You will admit that I cannot make any invidious dis- 
crimination between you. All I can do, therefore, in justice 
and fairness, is to recommend you all for the places you seek 
upon a footing of perfect equality." After a moment of 
silent astonishment, one of them gravely suggested that such a 
kind of recommendation might not be worth much. Then there 
was a general laugh and the meeting, in apparent good humor, 
adjourned sine die. But I fear I made some enemies on that 
occasion. At any rate I hoped never to be considered " a man 
of influence " again ; but that hope has proved vain. 

The year 1858 was one of great developments. It re- 
vealed Abraham Lincoln to the American people. The very 
atmosphere of the country was quivering with excitement. The 
famous Dred Scott decision, that political pronunciamento 
coming from the bench of the Federal Supreme Court, which 
the pro-slavery interest had expected finally to settle the burn- 
ing question in its favor, only served to shake the moral pres- 
tige of the judiciary, and to make the slavery question more 
than it had been before, a question of power. In Kansas, civil 
war had been followed by shameless fraud and revolting in- 
trigue. The Free State party there was steadily gaining in 
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numbers and moral strength, but the Federal Administration 
used its power in the efforts to force slavery upon that Terri- 
tory so openly and unscrupulously that several of its own 
officers refused to obey it, and Senator Douglas himself 
recoiled from the use that was being made of the weapons he 
had put into the hands of the slave power by his repeal of . 
the Missouri Compromise and his doctrine of " Popular Sov- 
ereignty," according to which not Congress, but only the peo- 
ple of a Territory should have the power to exclude slavery 
therefrom. 

There is in our history no more striking example of a 
political leader falling a victim to his own contrivances. It 
was a tragedy of highest dramatic interest — ^Douglas vainly 
struggling in the coils of fate, or rather of his own doctrines. 
From 1851 to 1854 the slavery question seemed to be in a 
quiescent state. Indeed, the eternal antagonism between free- 
dom and slavery was smouldering beneath the surface, but 
during one of those intervals of torpid conscience which some- 
times occur between periods of excited struggle, the surface 
at least was comparatively calm. Multitudes of people who 
had felt strongly upon the subject enjoyed a sort of indolent 
relief in dismissing the slavery question from their thoughts. 
Then Douglas violently roused the public mind from its tem- 
porary lethargy by proposing, in his Nebraska Bill, to sweep , 
away the legal barriers which had shielded certain Territories 
from the ingress of slavery on the until then unheard-of ground, 
that such prohibition was adverse to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and that according to the true principle of " Popular 
Sovereignty " the people of all the Territories should be left 
free to exclude slavery or to admit it even if, until then, it had 
been legally excluded. There was at the time no public call 
for so startling a measure. The American people had ac- 
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cepted the legal exclusion of slavery from certain Territories 
in good faith. Even the South — some scheming slavery-prop- 
agandists excepted— had acquiesced in it. Why did Douglas 
advance his disturbing measure? Did he do it, as his friends 
asserted, because he really thought he could thus put the 
slavery question to rest? Then he had dreadfully misjudged 
the character and temper of the American people; for nothing 
could have been more apt to fan the smouldering embers into 
a new and furious flame. Did he do it because he believed 
that so daring a bid for Southern favor as the opening of the 
Territories to the ingress of slavery was, would open to him 
an easy road to the presidency? Then he had disastrously 
miscalculated his chances, for he could not satisfy the greed 
of the slave-holders for an increase of power without irre- 
trievably forfeiting the favor of the North. 

The Dred Scott decision must have made him feel that 
the two horses he attempted to ride were going in directly 
opposite directions. That decision declared that Congress had 
no Constitutional power to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
and that the slave-holder had, therefore, under the Constitution 
a right to take his slaves into any Territory and keep them 
there. The slave-power concluded at once that then the slave- 
holder was, under the Constitution, entitled to a protection of 
that right, no matter whether the inhabitants of a Territory 
liked slavery or not. But what would then become of Douglas's 
boasted " Popular Sovereignty," which his adherents in the 
North tried to make people believe would work to keep slavery 
out of the Territories? 

But this theoretical discussion was not all that pestered 
the "Little Giant." The pro-slavery interest attempted to 
smuggle Kansas into the Union as a Slave State under the no- 
torious Lecompton Constitution, which had been framed by 
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the pro-slavery minority in Kansas fraudulently organized as a 
" Convention," had not been submitted to a fair vote of the 
people, but had been eagerly welcomed by the pro-slavery 
cabal controlling the Buchanan Administration, and recom- 
mended to Congress for acceptance as the rightful constitu- 
tion of Kansas. This attempt brought Douglas face to face 
with the question whether he would surrender his principle of 
" Popular Sovereignty " and the new State of Kansas to the 
slave-power and thus irretrievably ruin himself at the North, 
or repudiate the fraud by which Kansas was to be made a 
Slave State, and thus, just as irretrievably, forfeit the favor of 
the South, which he had hoped would lift him into the presi- 
dential chair. And it so happened that just at that time his 
term in the Senate expired and he had to appeal to the people 
of Illinois for a re-election. There he encountered the aveng- 
ing angel in the person of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln and Douglas had met in public debate before 
— that is, the Whigs, and later the Republicans of Illinois, had 
regarded Lincoln as the fittest man to answer Douglas's 
speeches on the stump, and he had acted as their spokesman. 
Only the preceding year, in 1857, when Douglas, in a speech de- 
livered at Springfield, Illinois, had made an attempt to wriggle 
out of the dilemma in which the Dred Scott decision had en- 
tangled him, Lincoln had, a week later, before a popular meet- 
ing held at the same place, thrust the sword of his logic through 
Douglas's adroit sophistries, and incidentally pronounced his 
famous vindication of the Declaration of Independence which 
deserves well to be remembered in the presence of latter-day 
problems. " The assertion that ' all men are created equal ' 
was of no practical use in effecting our separation from Great 
Britain, and it was placed in the Declaration not for that but 
for future use. Its authors meant it to be, as, thank God, it 
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is now proving itself, a stumbling block to all those who in 
after times might seek to turn a free people back into the hate- 
ful paths of despotism. They knew the proneness of pros- 
perity to breed tyrants, and they meant when such should re- 
appear in this fair land and commence their vocation, they 
should find left for them at least one nut hard to crack." 

But these discussions had hardly attracted, beyond the 
boundaries of Illinois, the attention they merited. It was only 
when the Republican State Convention of Illinois, on the 16th 
of June, 1858, passed, by unanimous acclamation, a resolve 
declaring Abraham Lincoln to be " the first and only choice of 
the Repubhcans of Illinois for the United States Senate as the 
successor of Stephen A. Douglas," that the eyes of the whole 
American people were turned upon the combat between the two 
men as an action which gravely concerned them all. 

It was, however, well known that Lincoln at the time did 
not have the sympathy and countenance of all Republicans 
in the country, nor even in his own State, There were some, 
and among them men of great name and influence, who thought 
that their party would be more benefited by clever political 
maneuvering than by a straightforward advocacy of its prin- 
ciples. In the course of my public career I have not seldom met 
men of ability who prided themselves so much upon their po- 
litical cunning that they enjoyed those successes most which 
had been won by wily stratagem, and would, therefore, always 
prefer the tactics of crafty combination, covert flank-marches, 
and ambush warfare to the direct method of open appeal to the 
public conscience and understanding, I am far from saying 
that the Republicans who disapproved of the nomination of 
Lincoln against Douglas all belonged to this class. Many of 
them, such as Horace Greeley, no doubt believed that the anti- 
slavery cause would be best served by permitting Douglas to 
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be re-elected to the Senate without opposition, since he had re- 
fused to follow the ultra-pro-slavery policy of the Buchanan 
administration, and his re-election would drive a wedge into 
the Democratic party to break it asunder. But it struck the 
minds of the more unsophisticated anti-slavery men that Re- 
publicans could not support Douglas for re-election without, in 
a great measure, condoning his conduct and sanctioning his 
principles, and without perilously demoralizing the anti-slavery 
movement. It would have been an unholy alliance with the 
man who but recently had been considered the arch enemy. It 
would thus have disgraced the virginity of the Republican 
party beyond the possibility of retrieval. It was a revolting 
idea to the class of men to which I instinctively belonged, and 
we, therefore, greeted with enthusiasm Lincoln's declaration 
before the convention which nominated him, that " our cause 
must be intrusted to and conducted by its own undoubted 
friends, those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the 
work, who do care for the result." And we cheered his name 
to the echo when he challenged Douglas to a series of public 
debates before the assembled people at various places in Illi- 
nois. Douglas accepted the challenge. It was indeed the whole 
American people that listened to those debates. As I said in 
my "Essay on Abraham Lincoln," written many years after- 
wards, " the spectacle reminded one of those lays of ancient 
times telling us of two armies in battle array, standing still 
to see their two principal champions fight out the contested 
cause between the lines in single combat." 

To be invited to serve as an aid — ^however humble — to one 
of those champions, I valued as a high honor; and that honor 
came to me unexpectedly. The Republican State Committee 
of Illinois asked me to make some speeches in their campaign, 
and, obeying that call, I found myself for the first time on a 
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conspicuous field of political action. I was to appear first at a 
mass meeting in Chicago, and to speak in English. I took the 
matter very seriously, and resolved to do my best. I did not ap- 
peal to the sentimental sympathies of the audience by dilating 
upon the injustice and cruelties of the system arid the suifering 
of the bondmen, but, in calm language, I sought to set forth the 
inherent incompatibility of slavery with free institutions of 
government, the inevitable and far-reaching conflicts which the 
existence of slavery in a democratic republic was bound to 
produce, and the necessity of destroying the political power of 
slavery in our republic if the democratic character of its in- 
stitutions was to endure. The speech was not original as to its 
fundamental ideas; but its manner of treating the subject was 
largely received as something new, and it was published in 
fuU not only by the Chicago press but also by several Eastern 
papers — a distinction of which I was very proud. I then ad- 
dressed several meetings, mostly German, in the interior of the 
State, in a similar strain. One of the appointments called 
me to Quincy on the day when one of the great debates be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglas was to take place there, and on 
that occasion I was to meet Abraham Lincoln myself. On 
the evening before the day of the debate, I was on a railroad 
train bound for Quincy. The car in which I traveled was full 
of men who discussed the absorbing question with great anima- 
tion. A member of the Republican State Committee accom- 
panied me and sat by my side. 

All at once, after the train had left a way station, I ob- 
served a great commotion among my fellow-passengers, many 
of whom jumped from their seats and pressed eagerly around 
a tall man who had just entered the car. They addressed him 
in the most f amihar style : " Hello, Abe ! How are you ? " and 
so on. And he responded in the same manner: " Good-even- 
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ing, Ben! How are you, Joe? Glad to see you, Dick!" and 
there was much laughter at some things he said, which, in the 
confusion of voices, I could not understand. " Why," ex- 
claimed my companion, the committee-man, "there's Lincoln 
himself! " He pressed through the crowd and introduced me 
to Abraham Lincoln, whom I then saw for the first time. 

I must confess that I was somewhat startled by his ap- 
pearance. There he stood, overtopping by several inches all 
those surrounding him. Although measuring something over 
six feet myself, I had, standing quite near to hitn, to throw my 
head backward in order to look into his eyes. That swarthy 
face with its strong features, its deep furrows, and its benig- 
nant, melancholy eyes, is now familiar to every American by 
numberless pictures. It may be said that the whole civilized 
world knows and loves it. At that time it was clean-shaven, 
and looked even more haggard and careworn than later when 
it was framed in whiskers. 

On his head he wore a somewhat battered " stove-pipe " 
hat. His neck emerged, long and sinewy, from a white collar 
turned down over a thin black necktie. His lank, ungainly body 
was clad in a rusty black dress coat with sleeves that should 
have been longer ; but his arms appeared so long that the sleeves 
of a " store " coat could hardly be expected to cover them all 
the way down to the wrists. His black trousers, too, permitted a 
very full view of his large feet. On his left arm he carried a 
gray woolen shawl, which evidently served him for an overcoat 
in chilly weather. His left hand held a cotton umbrella of the 
bulging kind, and also a black satchel that bore the marks of 
long and hard usage. His right he had kept free for hand- 
shaking, of which there was no end until everybody in the car 
seemed to be satisfied. I had seen, in Washington and in the 
West, several pubhc men of rough appearance; but none whose 
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looks seemed quite so uncouth, not to say grotesque, as 
Lincoln's. 

He received me with an off-hand cordiality, like an old 
acquaintance, having been informed of what I was doing in 
the campaign, and we sat down together. In a somewhat high- 
pitched but pleasant voice he began to talk to me, telling me 
much about the points he and Douglas had made in the debates 
at different places, and about those he intended to make at 
Quincy on the morrow. 

When, in a tone of perfect ingenuousness, he asked me — 
a young beginner in politics — what I thought about this and 
that, I should have felt myself very much honored by his con- 
fidence, had he permitted me to regard him as a great man. 
But he talked in so simple and familiar a strain, and his man- 
ner and homely phrase were so absolutely free from any sem- 
blance of self -consciousness or pretension to superiority, that 
I soon felt as if I had known him all my life and we had 
long been close friends. He interspersed our conversation with 
all sorts of quaint stories, each of which had a witty point ap- 
plicable to the subject in hand, and not seldom concluding an 
argument in such a manner that nothing more was to be said. 
He seemed to enjoy his own jests in a childlike way, for his 
unusually sad-looking eyes would kindle with a merry twinkle, 
and he himself led in the laughter ; and his laugh was so gen- 
uine, hearty, and contagious that nobody could fail to join in it. 

When we arrived at Quincy, we found a large number of 
friends waiting for him, and there was much hand-shaking and 
many familiar salutations again. Then they got him into a 
carriage, much against his wish, for he said that he would prefer 
to " foot it to Browning's," an old friend's house, where he 
was to have supper and a quiet night. But the night was by no 
means quiet outside. The blare of brass bands and the shouts 
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of enthusiastic, and not in all cases quite sober, Democrats and 
Republicans, cheering and hurrahing for their respective cham- 
pions, did not cease until the small hours. 

The next morning the country people began to stream 
into town for the great meeting, some singly, on foot or on 
horseback, or small parties of men and women, and even chil- 
dren, in buggies or farm wagons ; while others were marshaled 
in solemn procession from outlying towns or districts with ban- 
ners and drums, many of them headed by maidens in white with 
tri-colored scarfs, who represented the Goddess of Liberty and 
the diflPerent States of the Union, and whose beauty was duly 
admired by everyone, including themselves. On the whole, the 
Democratic displays were much more elaborate and gorgeous 
than those of the Republicans, and it was said that Douglas 
had plenty of money to spend for such things. He himself 
also traveled in what was called in those days " great style," 
with a secretary and servants and a numerous escort of some- 
what loud companions, moving from place to place by special 
train with cars specially decorated for the occasion, all of which 
contrasted strongly with Lincoln's extremely modest simplic- 
ity. There was no end of cheering and shouting and jostling 
on the streets of Quincy that day. But in spite of the excite- 
ment created by the political contest, the crowds remained very 
good-natured, and the occasional jibes flung from one side to 
the other were uniformly received with a laugh. 

The great debate took place in the afternoon on the open 
square, where a large, pine-board platform had been built for 
the committee of arrangements, the speakers, and the persons 
they wished to have with them. I thus was favored with a seat 
on that platform. In front of it many thousands of people 
were assenibled. Republicans and Democrats standing peace- 
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ably together, only chaffing one another now and then in a 
good-tempered way. 

As the champions arrived they were demonstratively 
cheered by their adherents. The presiding officer agreed upon 
by the two parties called the meeting to order and announced 
the program of proceedings. Mr. Lincoln was to open with an 
allowance of one hour, and Senator Douglas was to follow with 
a speech of one hour and a half, and Mr. Lincoln was to speak 
half an hour in conclusion. The first part of Mr. Lincoln's 
opening address was devoted to a refutation of some things 
Douglas had said at previous meetings. This refutation may, 
indeed, have been required for the settlement of disputed points, 
but it did not strike me as anything extraordinary, either in 
substance or in form. Neither had Mr. Lincoln any of those 
physical advantages which ususally are thought to be very 
desirable, if not necessary, to the orator. His voice was not 
riiusical, rather high-keyed, and apt to turn into a shrill treble 
in moments of excitement; but it was not positively disagree- 
able. It had an exceedingly penetrating, far-reaching quality. 
The looks of the audience convinced me that every word he 
spoke was understood at the remotest edges of the vast assem- 
blage. His gesture was awkward. He swung his long arms 
sometimes in a very ungraceful manner. Now and then he 
would, to give particular emphasis to a point, bend his knees 
and body with a sudden downward jerk, and then shoot up 
again with a vehemence that raised him to his tip-toes and made 
him look much taller than he really was — a manner of enliven- 
ing a speech which at that time was, and perhaps still is, not 
unusual in the West, but which he succeeded in avoiding at 
a later period. 

There was, however, in all he said, a tone of earnest truth- 
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fxilness, of elevated, noble sentiment, and of kindly sympathy, 
which added greatly to the strength of his argument, and ben- 
came, as in the course of his speech he touched upon the moral 
side of the question in debate, powerfully impressive. Even 
when attacking his opponent with keen satire or invective, 
which, coming from any other speaker, would have sounded 
bitter and cruel, there was still a certain something in his utter- 
ance making his hearers feel that those thrusts came from a 
reluctant heart, and that he would much rather have treated his 
foe as a friend. 

When Lincoln had sat down amid the enthusiastic plaudits 
of his adherents, I asked myself vdth some trepidation in my 
heart, " What will Douglas say now? " Lincoln's speech had 
struck me as very clear, logical, persuasive, convincing even, 
and very sympathetic, but not as an overwhelming argument. 
Douglas, I thought, might not be able to confute it, but 
by the cunning sophistry at his command, and by one of 
his forceful appeals to prejudice, he might succeed in neutral- 
izing its effect. No more striking contrast could have been 
imagined than that between those two men as they appeared 
upon the platform. By the side of Lincoln's tall, lank, and 
ungainly form, Douglas stood almost like a dwarf, very short 
of stature, but square-shouldered and broad-chested, a massive 
head upon a strong neck, the very embodiment of force, com- 
bativeness, and staying power. I have drawn his portrait when 
describing my first impressions of Washington City, and I 
apprehend it was not a flattering one. On that stage at Quincy 
he looked rather natty and well groomed in excellently fitting 
broadcloth and shining linen. But his face seemed a little 
pufi^y, and it was said that he had been drinking hard with 
some boon companions either on his journey or after his arrival. 
The deep, horizontal wrinkle between his keen eyes was un- 
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usually dark and scowling. While he was listening to Lin- 
coln's speech, a contemptuous smile now and then flitted across 
his lips, and when he rose, the tough parliamentary gladiator, 
he tossed his mane with an air of overbearing superiority, of 
threatening defiance, as if to say: " How dare anyone stand up 
against me? " As I looked at him, I detested him deeply; but 
my detestation was not free from an anxious dread as to what 
was to come. His voice, naturally a strong baritone, gave 
forth a hoarse and rough, at times even something like a bark- 
ing, sound. His tone was, from the very start, angry, dictato- 
rial, and insolent in the extreme. In one of his first sentences 
he charged Lincoln with " base insinuations," and then he went 
on in that style with a wrathful frown upon his brow, defiantly 
shaking his head, clenching his fists, and stamping his feet. No 
language seemed to be too offensive for him, and even inoff'en- 
sive things he would sometimes bring out in a manner which 
sounded as if intended to be insulting ; and thus he occasionally 
called forth, instead of applause from his friends, demonstra- 
tions of remonstrance from the opposition. But his sentences 
were well put together, his points strongly accentuated, his 
argumentation seemingly clear and plausible, his sophisms 
skillfully woven so as to throw the desired flood of darkness 
upon the subject and thus beguile the untutored mind, his 
appeals to prejudice unprincipled and reckless, but shrewdly 
aimed, and his invective vigorous and exceedingly trying to the 
temper of the assailed party. On the whole, his friends were 
well pleased with his performance, and rewarded him with 
vociferous cheers. 

But then came Lincoln's closing speech of half an hour, 
which seemed completely to change the temper of the atmos- 
phere. He replied to Douglas's arguments and attacks with 
rapid thrusts so deft and piercing, with humorous retort so 
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quaint and pat, and with witty illustrations so clinching, and 
he did it all so good-naturedly, that the meeting, again and 
again, broke out in bursts of delight by which even many of 
his opponents were carried away, while the scowl on Douglas's 
face grew darker and darker. 

Those who by way of historical study now read the printed 
report of that speech and of its pointed allusions to persons 
then in the public eye, and to the happenings of those days, will 
hardly appreciate the effect its delivery produced on the spot. 
But that has been the fate of many even far more famous 
oratorical feats, to which cold print never could do justice. 

At that period Abraham Lincoln had, indeed, not yet 
risen to the wonderful elevation of sentiment and the grand 
beauty of diction which the whole world some years later came 
to admire in his Gettysburg speech, and still more in his second 
inaugural address. But there was in his debates with Douglas, 
which, as to their form at least, were largely extemporaneous, 
occasionally a flash of the same lofty moral inspiration ; and all 
he said came out with the sympathetic persuasiveness of a 
thoroughly honest nature, which made the listener feel as if 
the speaker looked him straight in the eye and took him by the 
hand, saying: " My friend, what I tell you is my earnest con- 
viction, and, I have no doubt, at heart you think so yourself." 

When the debate at Quincy was over, the champions were 
heartily cheered by their partisans, the assemblage dissolved 
peaceably, the brass bands began to play again, several of 
them within hearing of one another, so as to fill the air with 
discordant sounds, and the country people, with their banners 
and their maidens in white, got in motion to return to their 
homes, each party, no doubt, as it usually happens in such cases, 
persuaded that the result of the day was in its favor. I took 
my leave of Mr. Lincoln and was not to meet him again until 
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about twenty months later, and then on an occasion even more 
memorable. The result of the election in Illinois was unfavor- 
able to Mr. Lincoln as a candidate for the Senate. Douglas 
did not, indeed, receive a majority of the popular vote, but 
owing to the apportionment of legislative districts, he won a 
majority in the new legislature. His return to the Senate was 
thus assured. But Lincoln was the real conqueror in another 
sense. His keen political foresight and his courageous leader- 
ship had secured to the anti-slavery cause an advantage which 
rendered its triumph in the next presidential election well- 
nigh certain. In the famous Freeport debate he had forced 
Douglas to make, in the most authoritative form and on so 
conspicuous an occasion that all the people could hear every 
word uttered, a declaration which rendered the disruption of his 
party inevitable. It was the declaration that, while the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott decision had asserted the Con- 
stitutional right of the slave-holder to hold his slaves as prop- 
erty in any Territory of the United States, yet the people of a 
Territory had the legal power, practically, to nullify that right 
by denying to slavery the necessary police protection — in other 
words, practically to exclude slavery by " unfriendly legisla- 
tion." This was a jugglery which the slavery propagandists who 
formed the aggressive force of the Democratic party in the 
South would not only not accept, but would never forgive. 
With inexorable logic they argued that, if the Constitution gave 
the slave-holder the right to hold his slaves as property in the 
Territories of the United States, the Territorial legislatures 
were in duty bound not only to abstain from whatever might 
tend practically to defeat that right, but to make such laws 
as were required to protect him in the fuU enjoyment of 
it. Whoever refused to subscribe to that doctrine, was, in 
their eyes, an enemy of the South. And as to making such a 
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man President, it would not be thought of. Thus the fate of 
Douglas as a candidate for the presidency was sealed. And as 
he could not accept that doctrine without utterly ruining him- 
self at the North, and was therefore bound actively to resist it, 
the fate of the Democratic party was sealed, too. 

Lincoln had clearly foreseen this ; and when, on the night 
before the Freeport meeting, the Republican managers had 
tried to dissuade him from forcing the decisive declaration from 
Douglas, for the reason that Douglas by a plausible answer 
might win the election in Illinois and with it the Senatorship, 
Lincoln answered that " he was after larger game than the 
Senatorship ; that Douglas could then never be President, and 
that the battle of 1860 was worth a hundred of this," The 
sureness of his outlook and the courageous firmness of his atti- 
tude in this crisis proved that Lincoln was not a mere follower 
of other men's minds, nor a mere advocate and agitator, but a 
real leader — a leader in the truest sense of the term. Of this 
I may have more to say hereafter. 

I was deeply impressed by the democratic character of 
the spectacle I had witnessed in Illinois. On the whole it had 
strengthened my faith in the virtue of the democratic princi- 
ple, although it had also made me more sensible of some of the 
dangers attending its practical realization. Here were two 
men, neither of whom had enjoyed any of the advantages of 
superior breeding or education. One of them, Lincoln, had 
in fact risen from home conditions so wretched that a faithful 
description of them severely taxes our credulity — conditions 
ordinarily apt to clog the intellect and to impede the develop- 
ment of all finer moral sensibilities. Neither of the two men 
had received any regular schoohng calculated in any manner 
to prepare a person for the career of a statesman. Neither of 
them had in any sense been particularly favored by fortune. 
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Neither of them had, in working his way upward from a low 
estate, any resource to draw on but his own native ability and 
spirit. But here they were, in positions before the country in 
which their ambitions could, without any overleaping, aim at 
the highest honors of the Republic. One of them, Douglas, had 
risen by rapid but regular political advancement to a Senator- 
ship of the United States, and had, by his contact with the 
great world, acquired, if not the true refinement, at least some 
of the outward polish of " good society." His rise had been ef- 
fected, perhaps, not altogether by blameless means, but at any 
rate mainly by the force of his own intellect and the exercise of 
his own energies. The other, Lincoln, had not been quite so suc- 
cessful in achieving official station, but he had won a singular 
influence over the minds of large nimibers of people by the 
power of his own mind and the virtues of his own character — 
and this while the outward rusticity of his early life still clung 
to him, and was in a large sense a part of his being. Each one 
of them was truly a child of the people. Each had won his 
remarkable eminence because each had, in his way, by his own 
effort, deserved it. And these men now contended for the 
mastery by appealing to the intelligence and the patriotism of 
the people — the one, perhaps, largely by the arts of the dema- 
gogue, seeking to befog the popular understanding where he 
could not, to his advantage, honestly enlighten it; the other, 
perhaps, by candid truth-telling and grave appeals to con- 
science — ^but both by addressing themselves to the minds of the 
people, whose opinion, lawfully expressed, was by both recog- 
nized to be the only legitimate source of all power. 

The only thing that troubled me in the admiring, reveren- 
tial contemplation of this spectacle was not so much the thought 
that in these efforts to shape public opinion the arts of the 
demagogue and the appeal to prejudice or selfishness might 
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now and then prove more potent than the word of the truth- 
teller or the appeal to conscience; it was rather the observation 
that, with many people, mere party spirit, the influence of party 
fellowship, the fear of partisan criticism, of party tyranny, 
overweighted every other influence or consideration in deter- 
mining their political conduct. I believed this to be the case, 
not as if I had been disposed to attribute mean motives to all 
those who did not think as I did, but because various persons 
had frankly told me in private conversation that they could not 
deny the truth of what Mr. Lincoln and others on his side said, 
but that they belonged to the Democratic party and held them- 
selves in duty bound to follow it, or that, if they voted against 
their party they would get into quarrels with their neighbors 
that would injure them socially or hurt them in their business. I 
heard this so often that it alarmed me as one of the most danger- 
ous tendencies of our political life. That a conscientious citizen 
should be inclined to sacrifice to party attachment a diverging 
opinion on a matter of comparatively small importance, I could 
understand. But that, when face to face with so vital a ques- 
tion as that of slavery or freedom, a question portentously in- 
volving the whole future of the Republic, a free man charged 
with the solenm duty to contribute his vote to the decision of 
the common destiny, should close his ears to the voice of reason 
and stifle the best impulses of his moral nature, merely in obe- 
dience to the behest of party dictation, or from fear of partisan 
resentment, seemed to me monstrous — aye, almost criminal. I 
therefore devoted a part of almost every stump speech I made 
to a vigorous denunciation of that sort of party-serfdom and 
to an earliest exhortation admonishing my hearers to do 
their own political thinking and to act with courageous in- 
dependence upon their honest convictions conscientiously 
formed. 
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Such exhortations were, of course, at the time mainly 
aimed against the Democratic party. But I soon found occa- 
sion to advocate their general and impartial application. As 
soon as my task in Illinois was finished, ahout a week before 
election day, I returned to Milwaukee, where a very animated 
contest was going on, and I was at once pressed into service. 
I plunged into the struggle with great alacrity. The object 
was to secure the election of the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the First Congressional district of Wisconsin, and to 
defeat certain Democratic candidates for municipal offices, who 
were accused of corrupt practices. The election was expected 
to depend mainly upon the " German vote " in Milwaukee. 
Until then a large majority of the Germans had supported the 
Democratic party for the reasons I have already set forth. 
But the local issue of " honest government " now helped greatly 
in shaking their party allegiance and thus in turning the tide. 
The result was a sweeping Republican victory. A fortnight 
after the election a public meeting was held to. celebrate the 
event, at which, in response to some very laudatory remarks by 
other speakers concerning my share in the successful campaign, 
I made a speech which, in the collection of my addresses pub- 
lished in 1865, I entitled " Political Morals." In this speech 
I expressed with great emphasis my ideas of the relation be- 
tween the individual citizen and his political party ; and as those 
ideas, then somewhat impulsively uttered, have remained sub- 
stantially unchanged throughout my long life, and have at 
various times determined my conduct in critical isituations, and 
exposed me to much aspersion, and seriously affected my polit- 
ical fortuneis, the reader of these reminiscences may kindly 
forgive the somewhat liberal quotations. 

I called attention to the fact that the recent victory had 
been won by the votes of the citizens of German nativity who 
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had formerly been on the other side. But I warned my Repub- 
hean friends not to misunderstand its meaning. It was not 
a mere partisan victory, but a victory of pohtical honesty over 
corruption; the victory of moral independence over moral ser- 
vitude; of manhood over servile partisanship! 

But the same Germans, after having shaken off the yoke 
of one party despotism, should not be ready to take upon their 
necks the yoke of another. I expressed the hope that they 
would follow the lead of political honesty, so long as it was 
true honesty that led them, and no longer, and that, if our party 
should lose its honesty and integrity of purpose, it would be 
struck down as it deserved. And in that case, my heart would 
behold with grief and sorrow its degradation, but it would 
have no tears for its defeat. . . . 

I continued: 

" The decline of political morals is not owing to the, more 
or less accidental circumstance that a number of corrupt men 
have risen to influence and power. The real cause is that the 
political action of the masses was not dictated and ruled by 
their consciences. . . . It is said that there are but few 
men who, however honest otherwise, can withstand the seduc- 
tions of power. If this is true, what effect must it have upon 
political leaders when they see that, in point of principle and 
political practice, they can do with the masses whatever they 
please? When they find out that they yidll be obeyed and ap- 
plauded whatever their command may be? That they may sell 
themselves and sell others without being rebuked? That they 
may even squander the money and rob the treasury of the people 
without being held to account? Nay, that their very depravity 
gives them a claim to protection by their party? Let me tell 
you that not only the politicians debauch the consciences of the 
people by contempt of principle, but that' the masses demorahze 
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the politicians by culpable indulgence. The virtue of many a 
public man has thus been victimized by the indulgence of his 
constituency. . . . 

" It must be our principal object not only to catch the 
people's votes for our candidates, but to enlist in our cause 
the people's conscience. We must encourage moral indepen- 
dence in politics; we must admonish every man to think and 
reason for himself, to form his own convictions and to stand 
by them; we must entreat him never to accept, unseen and un- 
investigated, the principles of others, even if they be our own. 
Let those who follow yout lead believe in your words because 
what you say is true, and not merely because you say it. 
. . . Address yourself to their moral nature, and their 
consciences will enlighten their understanding. Then you will 
organize the party of independent men. This independence 
will keep the rank and file vigilant, and that vigilance will keep 
the leaders upright and honest. I know it will require incessant 
work to keep up something like discipline in such a party, but it 
wiU be an object worth working for; for such an organization 
will never become a mere tool in the hand of selfish ambition, 
and its discipline will never degenerate into a mere machinery 
of despotism. I know that volunteers wiU sometimes not fight 
as well as regular troops, and that drill will sometimes defeat 
mere enthusiasm. But enthusiasm also may be disciplined, and 
then it will be irresistible. . . . 

" We must not hesitate to denounce every member of our 
own party who prostitutes his trust and power by dishonest 
and corrupt transactions, as a contemptible villain. And not 
only that, we must consider and treat him as a traitor to his 
party. What we can and must do, is to make all dishonest and 
corrupt practices high treason, and to take every such traitor 
and pitch him overboard, and condemn him to political death 
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without regard to person or station, without benefit of 
clergy. ... 

" I repeat it, and I cannot impress it upon your minds too 
solemnly: Our liberty and the honor and prestige of this Re- 
public cannot be preserved unless you raise the standard of 
political morals ; and this is the way to do it." 

Such sentiments were warmly applauded by a Republican 
mass meeting in 1858. And what I somewhat crudely ex- 
pressed there has remained the rule of my political conduct all 
through my long hfe. Indeed, subsequent experience has 
only served to strengthen my conviction that the despotism of 
party organization constitutes one of the greatest and most in- 
sidious of the dangers threatening the vitality of free institu- 
tions of government — all the more, the freer those institutions 
are. Of this I shall have more to say in connection with later 
events. 

When the political campaigns of 1858 were over, I thought 
it was high time for me to settle down in the regular calling 
for which I had prepared myself. I made application to the 
Circuit Court sitting in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, for ad- 
mission to the bar, and my petition was granted without cere- 
mony. Indeed, the proceeding was simple in the extreme. It 
consisted in the presentation of my request by a lawyer of 
Watertown, a smile and a nod by the judge, a hand-shake, the 
signing of a paper, and finally a moderate tipple and a hilari- 
ous exchange of lawyers' jokes at the village tavern near by. 
I had the good fortune of becoming associated in business with 
Mr. Halbert E. Paine, a young lawyer practicing in Milwau- 
kee. He was one of the finest characters I have ever known, a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word, and a patriot capable 
of any self-sacrifice. Whenever in later years I rose into pub- 
lic position, my first thought always was to find some way 
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of bringing Mr. Paine to my side, being sure that in him I 
would have the safest counselor and the truest friend. In this 
I succeeded only once, and then only imperfectly. He joined 
the army soon after the breaking out of the Civil War, rose 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, lost a leg while attacking at 
the head of his command, at Fort Hudson, served several times 
in the lower House of Congress, established a law office at 
Washington, declined, for economic reasons, the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, which was offered to him 
when I took charge of the Department, but accepted the 
Commissionership of Patents, and, after having left that office, 
resumed his law practice in Washington, 

I have often regretted that I did not resist the temptation 
of public activity which constantly interfered with every at- 
tempt on my part to settle down to steady occupation as a law- 
yer. But I may say, by way of excuse, that whenever a pub- 
lic caU was made upon me, my friend and associate, Mr. Paine, 
in the generosity of his heart, invariably encouraged me to 
respond to it. And as such calls came in rapid succession, the 
result followed that I was constantly employed in public mat- 
ters, and never had time for any private pursuits that demanded 
consecutive application. I had hardly sat down upon my chair 
in the law office at Milwaukee, and was in great dejection of 
mind about the loss of a cow case in the court of a justice of the 
peace, when I was urgently demanded for service in a contest 
of peculiar significance. 

Wisconsin had its " fugitive slave case," which created iij- 
tense commotion among the people. In March, 1854, a colored 
man, Joshua Glover, who for some time had been working in 
a sawmill near Racine, was, by virtue of a warrant issued by a 
United States District Judge, arrested as a fugitive slave from 
Missouri. The arrest was effected under peculiarly dramatic 
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circumstances. The day's work done, Glover was in his cabin, 
not far from Racine, amusing himself with two other colored 
men, when, about dusk of the evening, two United States Dep- 
uty Marshals, with four assistants and the claimant from Mis- 
souri, came in carriages from Racine and knocked at the door 
of the cottage. The door being opened, one of the Deputy Mar- 
shals rushed forward and struck Glover down with a bludgeon. 
Although Glover recovered himself and struggled fiercely 
against being manacled, the seven white men finally overcame 
him, thrust him, wounded and bleeding, into a wagon, and thus 
carried him to Milwaukee, where, early the next morning, he 
was locked up in jail. When, the same morning, this occurrence 
became known in Racine, the people rushed together on the 
Court House Square — the largest concourse ever seen in that 
town, denouncing the " kidnapping of Joshua Glover, a faith- 
ful laborer and an honest man," demanding for him a " fair 
and impartial trial by jury," and " declaring the slave-catch- 
ing law of 1850 disgraceful and demanding that it should 
be repealed." It was also resolved to send a delegation to Mil- 
waukee to see the resolution carried into effect as much as it 
could be, and one hundred citizens went on that errand. The 
capture had been telegraphed to Sherman M. Booth, the editor 
of an anti-slavery paper in Milwaukee. Mr. Booth, a fierce- 
looking man with flowing black hair, a long and bushy black 
beard, and dark glowing eyes, mounted a horse, and riding 
through the streets of the town, he stopped at every corner, 
loudly shouting: "Freemen! To the rescue! Slave-catchers are 
in our midst! Be at the Court House at two o'clock! " More 
than five thousand men and women assembled on this summons. 
The meeting was addressed by some of the foremost citizens. 
A committee of vigilance arid protection was named to see that 
Glover should have a fair trial. The committee agreed not to 
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countenance any violation of the law. But when the delegation 
from Racine arrived, the multitude gathered again, battered 
down the jail door, and liberated the negro, who, put in a wagon 
and carried off, lifted up his manacled hands and shouted: 
"Glory! Hallelujah!" the crowd wildly cheering. He was 
taken to Canada in a lake schooner. 

The most conspicuous actor in these proceedings had been 
Sherman M. Booth. He was selected as the representative vic- 
tim of the fugitive slave law of 1850, and was arrested upon a 
warrant issued by the United States Court Commissioner, and 
a suit was entered against him for damages to the amount of the 
supposed value of the escaped slave, some two thousand dollars. 
He was liberated on a writ of habeas corpus granted by Abram 
D. Smith, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, on the ground that, in his opinion, the fugitive slave law 
of 1850 was unconstitutional. The case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the State, which, after full argimient, unani- 
mously affirmed the order discharging the prisoner. Then the 
United States District Court took hold of the matter again, 
and after various proceedings, in which the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin constantly held " to the right of the State Court on 
habeas corpus to pass upon the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court," the matter went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which, by unanimous decision, reversed the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The summary of this deci- 
sion was that " when a person is in the custody of an officer 
of the United States, a State may indeed issue a writ of habeas 
corpus, and the officer holding the person in question in cus- 
tody must make return to the writ, so far as to show that 
he holds him under the precept of the United States Court, 
but no further, and that thereupon the power of the State 
Court is at an end. Neither the formality nor the validity of 
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the process, nor the constitutionahty of the act under which 
the process issues, can after such return be inquired into, either 
upon a writ of habeas corpus from a State tribunal, or upon 
any other State process." The opinion was written by Chief 
Justice Taney, the author of the famous Dred Scott decision. 
It attracted wide attention as the " Glover case," and the 
proceedings under the fugitive slave law following it had 
powerfully stirred up the anti-slavery sentiment throughout 
the country. 

Indeed, the fugitive slave law of 1850, regarded as a part 
of the compromise measures which were to create for the anti- 
slavery North and the pro-slavery South a practicable " modus 
Vivendi " — a way of peaceably getting along together — ^was a 
striking example of that kind of mistake which is justly said to 
amount to a crime in public policy — ^the mistake not seldom 
committed by compromisers, of going so far as to offend and 
defy the moral sense and the legitimate self-respect of the 
other. The old fugitive slave law, enacted in 1793, had author- 
ized the owner of the fugitive slave to arrest him, to bring him 
before a United States judge or any State judge or magis- 
trate and prove to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate 
that the person arrested owed service to the claimant under the 
laws of the State from which he had escaped; whereupon it 
was made the duty of the judge or magistrate to give a certifi- 
cate that sufficient proof had been made; and this certificate 
was declared a sufficient warrant for removing the fugitive to 
the State from which he had escaped. It further imposed a 
fine of five hundred dollars for knowingly and willfully ob- 
structing the execution of this law, or for harboring or con- 
cealing the fugitive after notice that he was a fugitive slave. 
It is true that this law was but imperfectly enforced and that, 
in spite of it, many fugitive slaves were concealed and har- 
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bored in the Northern States or escaped across them to Canada. 
But this was not because the law was not stringent and severe 
enough; it was because, in the very nature of things, no law for 
the capture and rendition of human beings fleeing from 
slavery, ever so stringent and severe, could have been effec- 
tively enforced. On the contrary, the more stringent and 
severe, the more provokingly it would offend the moral sym- 
pathies of human nature, and the more surely and generally 
it would be disobeyed and thwarted. 

If the compromise of 1850 were to be a real measure of 
conciliation, nothing could, therefore, have been more ill-ad- 
vised than to embody in it a law apt to bring the odium of 
slavery in its most repulsive aspects to the very door of every 
Northern household. According to that law, the right of a 
claimant to an alleged fugitive slave, or rather the right of a 
human being to his or her freedom, was not to be determined 
by the ordinary course of law, a trial by jury, but by a sum- 
mary process presided over by a United States Commissioner 
— a process in which the testimony of the alleged fugitive slave 
was not to be admitted as evidence, and the presumption was 
held to be all in favor of the claim of the slave-hunter. It made 
punishable not only by fine, but also by imprisonment, the har- 
boring or concealing of a fugitive slave. It "commanded" 
every citizen, whenever called upon by the proper officer, act- 
ively to aid in the capture of a fugitive slave. It thus im- 
posed upon him the duty of becoming a slave-catcher and, as 
the saying was at the time, to do for the slave-holder what the 
slave-holder would have been too proud to do for himself. It 
is no wonder that, when Charles Simmer, upon the question 
put to him in the Senate, whether he would obey the fugitive 
slave law, replied: "Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing? " the winged word reverberated throughout the 
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North. Indeed, it was the prevailing moral sentiment among 
Northern people, not that it would be sinful to violate that law, 
but rather that it would be sinful to obey it. And nothing can 
be more futile, unstatesmanlike, as weU as inhuman, under a 
popular government, than the enactment of laws that are of- 
fensive to a moral sense springing from an intuitive concep- 
tion of justice and the natural sympathies of the human heart. 
It may therefore well be said that the fugitive slave law did 
more than anything else to keep the anti-slavery sentiment 
alive at a period when the widespread lassitude from past ex- 
citements co-operated with the materialistic tendency of pros- 
perous times to put it asleep and to make the slavery question 
a " dead issue " in politics. And when the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill had, in spite of the prosperity of the times, shaken the pub- 
lic conscience out of its lethargy, the various attempts to en- 
force the fugitive slave law did more than anything else to 
influence the righteous wrath of freemen against the insti- 
tution of slavery. It exemplified more drastically and 
provokingly than anything else its aggressively tyrannical • 
tendencies. 

Indeed, it had the effect of making the impulsive anti- 
slavery sentiment seek refuge in the extreme States' rights doc- 
trine which was first elaborately formulated at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in the famous " Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions," and became subsequently, under Calhoun's 
leadership, the fundamental article of the political faith of the 
Slave States. According to it, the Federal Union and the Con- 
stitution were the product of a compact of which the several 
States were the original parties. The Federal Government 
created by that compact, could, therefore, in the nature of things 
not be the only and final judge of the extent of its own powers, 
but (in the language of the Virginia resolutions) " in case of a 
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deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers 
not granted by the said compact, the States who are parties 
thereto have the right and are in duty bound to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within 
their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties ap- 
pertaining to them." When in the early thirties, the State of 
South Carolina ran this " compact theory " of the Federal Con- 
stitution to its logical consequence, attempting an actual nul- 
lification within its borders of the Federal revenue laws, almost 
the whole North united in condemning the attempt as some- 
thing akin to treason, although the Democratic party on the 
whole would consider the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
as justified in principle. But when twenty years later the Fed- 
eral law concerning the capture and rendition of fugitive slaves 
outraged the anti-slavery sentiment of the North, the same 
" compact theory " of the Federal Government was resorted to 
by a large number of people, among them not a few public men 
of high standing and of conservative antecedents, to thwart the 
execution of the fugitive slave law. Not only was that law 
denounced as unconstitutional and void in numberless mass- 
meetings, but one Northern legislature after another, among 
them that of Wisconsin, passed so-called " personal liberty 
bills," setting the provisions of the fugitive slave law for the 
capture of alleged fugitives practically at naught — that is, 
substantially nullifying it. The North was thus fast becoming 
the " nulhfying " section of the country. 

Such was the temper of public sentiment at the North 
when the Glover case occurred in Wisconsin and the legal pro- 
ceedings called forth by it took place. Anti-slavery meetings 
as well as the anti-slavery press, East and West, praised the 
action of the Supreme Court and the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin to the skies and expressed the fervent hope, that whatever 
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the Federal Government or the Federal judiciary might do, 
the State of Wisconsin " would stand firm on the noble ground 
taken." 

In the spring of 1859, a vacancy on the Supreme Bench 
of Wisconsin was to be filled by popular election. A caucus 
of the Republican members of the Legislature, attended also 
by other anti-slavery men, nominated as a candidate for that 
position Byron Paine of Milwaukee. Opposed to him as the 
Democratic candidate was William P. Lynde, also of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Lynde was a lawyer of high respectability, but he 
lacked the elements of popularity which distinguished his Re- 
publican competitor. The figure of Byron Paine stands in my 
memory as one of my most fascinating recollections. When I 
imagine the ideal republic, I put him into it as one of its typi- 
cal citizens. At that period he was only thirty-two years old. His 
tall and sturdy frame, and his face, not regular of feature, but 
beautiful in its expression of absolute sincerity, kindness, and 
intelligence, made his very appearance a picture of strength 
ruled by reason, justice, and benevolence. There was some- 
thing childlike in the gaze of his lustrous blue eyes. He was 
not what is usually called " brilliant " in conversation, — ^rather 
modest and unpretending. He talked with a sort of cheer- 
ful ingenuousness; but when discussing serious subjects, he 
would often surprise the listener with an unexpected display 
of profound research and wide knowledge, and his opinions 
came forth, not, by any means, with a tone of obtrusive dog- 
matism, but as the expression of well matured and profound 
conviction, never leaving the slightest doubt as to the abso- 
lute purity of his motives. An unstudied refinement gave a 
peculiar charm to his whole being. His large humanity nat- 
urally made him an anti-slavery man, and his whole mental 
and moral quality was such that so offensive an aflfrorit to 
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human dignity as the fugitive slave law would necessarily 
provoke in him an almost revolutionary indignation. 

Although a young lawyer of limited practice and no for- 
tune, he had volunteered his services without compensation to 
Mr. Booth when that gentleman was arrested for helping the 
fugitive slave, Glover, to escape. In his various arguments, 
which were praised by his very opponents as singularly logical, 
learned, and profound, and sometimes rising to a high order 
of eloquence, he took the strongest State's rights ground, 
and, as I have mentioned, he was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. Letters of approval and congratula- 
tion from public men of note, one of whom was Charles Sum- 
ner, came pouring upon him — ^letters which might have made 
many ordinary mortals vain, but were received by him with 
modest diffidence. It was natural that in the campaign that was 
made for him as a candidate for the Supreme bench of his 
State, the principal issue should be, aside from his personal mer- 
its, the doctrines he had promulgated as an advocate in the 
legal proceedings that had made him conspicuous. And in 
that campaign I took a zealous part on his side. On the 23d 
of March, 1859, 1 delivered a speech in Milwaukee " for States' 
rights and Byron Paine," in which I defended, to the best of 
my ability, his position, which no doubt was also the position 
of the bulk of the anti-slavery men of the time, although there 
were strong and distinguished dissenters. 

This address I did not include in the collection of my 
speeches which was published six years later, because a more 
matured judgment had convinced me that — not indeed the 
fundamental theory of democracy, but the conclusions drawn 
from it as to the functions and necessary powers of govern- 
ment, were unsound. Here was a striking illustration of the 
proneness of the human mind to permit itself to be swayed 
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